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A GIRL’S HEART. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


I. 
N a broken stile, in the very 
heart of the luscious meadow, he 
sat, wilb a flute at his lips. He 


fellow—his straw hat off and 
flung down beside him in the 
grass, and no line of grace or 
comeliness in his lean, rugged 
face, or the long, ridiculous limbs 
stretched out among the black- 
berry vines. 

The meadow itself lay knee- 
deep in sunshine and clover, 
rank star-grasses, and the tall, 
tossing spears of the jleur-de-lis. 
Here and there, the scarict 
shoulder-straps of the black- 

birds burned and flashed among the alder-bushes, 
and a single oriole—a jovial fellow, in a black-and- 
yellow jacket—was swinging on a spray of dogwood 
just above the stile, peering down with a critical eye 
at Stephen Trevor’s ugly face, and listening with a 
critical air to Stephen Trevor’s music. 

A wayward trill the man had at his finger-ends—a 
brilliant bubble of sweet suund, bent upon bursting 
into airy, tantalizing failures. Nevertheless, he 
practised patiently. He was hugging the flute to 
his lips, and coaxing the sweet, swarming notes in a 
tender, caressing way, eminently strange tu vue «bo 
did not know that bit of silver and ebony to be Squire 
~Trevor’s dearest friend. 

Suddenly there was a step near by, in the little 
path cut in twain by the broken stile. In a twink- 
ling the trill was caught from the amateur lips of 
Stephen Trevor, from the mellow throat of the flute, 
and tossed into the air by a clear, bold, audacious 
voice—a girl’s voice, without a flaw—whirled giddily 
up a lark’s flight into the resonant morning, and 
dropped again. Then the yellow oriole, fluttering 
with envy on the dogwood spray, caught it in turn, 
spirting out from his mite of a throat a whole jet of 
silvery trills, after which, the two stood there and 
mocked each other—the girl in the path and the bird 
in the bush—mocked and mimicked till the old 


their melody, and the oriole, discomfited, at last, and 
fairly beaten, spread his wings and flew away. 
Stephen Trevor laughed aloud. 

‘“* Well done, Miss Hetty!” he said. 

She stood in the path, twirling her gingbam sun- 
bonnet about her hand—a little dimpled girl, ina 
print dress and ugly shoes. Looking in ber face, as 
Stephen Trevor did, one might naturally ache to bite 
that warm, rich flesh, so like it was to the dusky 
velvet of some peach, ripened on @ southern wall. 
Added to this fact, Miss Hetty had wood-vivlet eyes, 
fringed with black lashes, and a tremendous flow of 
chestnut hair, loose about her shoulders, and fairly 
scintillant with sultry, yellow lights. 

“TI shall be sure to remember that trill,” said 
Stephen Trevor, putting the flute in his pocket. ‘I 
think there never was a voice just like yours, Hetty.” 

She dropped him a demure courtesy. 

“ You are very good, Squire Trevor. Will you let 
me cross the stile?” she said. 

He scrambled up in bis awkward way, and caught 
his straw hat from the grass. His face put on a look 
painfully shy. 

“Are you going across the meadow? Can I walk 
with you, Miss Hetty—can I?” eagerly. 

There was a perceptible wavering of the diggiples 
about the gir!’s lips. Stephen Trevor was not given 




















aa with the village lasses. Me came of an 


clusters of curls with an air of pretty dignity. 


few steps. I have been over to fhe ten-acre lot, to 
carry luncheon to father and themen. Nowlam 
going home.” 

“Certainly, O yes,” muttered Stephen Trevor, 
without the smallest knowledge of what he was 


was a great, swarthy, hulking | saying. 


He moved back, or rather blundered back, into the 
snarl of blackberry vines, and suffered her to pass 
him. 

“ Good-morning,” said Hetty, politely. He stared 
at her, but did not answer; so she started off across 
the meadow. 

Not far. Even through that starched, stiff bonnet 
of bers, she heard the footstep that came following 
after, breaking, as it neared her, into long, fierce, 
hasty strides. Then a voice: 

“Hetty!” it called. 

He came up, panting, breathless, his hat still in 
his hand, his lean, dark face allaglow. Hetty paused, 
siartled and flurried. She waited for him to speak, 
but he only stood flushing and paling, and shifting 
that flapping hat from hand to hand. 

* Did you want anything of me, Squire Trevor?” 
ventured Hetty, at last, ; 

Stephen Trevor looked at the delicious face so 


his mouth contracted nervously. 

“Wait!” he gasped. “I want you, Hetty.” 

She did not take in his meaning at once; she 
only recoiled a step, and stood gazing down at the 
tips of her ugly leather shoes. 

“T love you!” the great strong fellow fiirly sobbed. 
“T want you for my own—fur my wite, Hetty.” 

A moment of dead silence; then: 

“Don’t!” cried Hetty, shrinking back into the 
clover. 

He drew his breath hard. 

“Don’t tell you that I love you?” 

“No,” faltered the girl, faintly. 

His voice grew calm again. 

* Because you do not care fur me, Hetty?” 

** Because I do not love you, Squire Trevor,” said 
Hetty, making the distinction nicely, but with eye- 
lids still lowered. 


he hardly breathed. 


meadow was filled with the bubble and splash of} ‘That is not strange,” he answered, at last, ina 


labored tone. ‘‘I have been a dull fellow, Miss 
Hetty—pray forgive me. How could anything as 
bright and beautiful as you are love a mere clod like 
me? Dear, dear little Hetty! Gud bless you 
forever!" 

In a breath, he had turned—he was rashing off, 
bareheaded, along the low meadow path. Hetty 
caught that absurd hat from the grass, where he had 
repeatedly dropped it, and running after him, thrust 
it into his hand. 

“1 am sorry, I am sorry, Squire Trevor!” she 
gasped. : 

He uever looked at her. 

* Indeed, I never, never knew that you cared for 
me.” 

Stephen Trevor’s great chest heaved, but he an- 
swered nothing. 

“ Good-by,” faltered Hetty, growing frightened. 

* Good-by,” he repeated, mechanically, fairly fling- 
ing her from him, and striding on again. 

Homeward across the meadow, through the sweet- 
scented summer morning, ran Hetty Blake. Her 
rival, the black and yellow orivle, called maliciously 
after her, from the alder thickets. She did not heed. 
The silly child was, all unconscivusly, sobbing under 
her breath, the entire way. 

She weut up to the kitchen door, through rows of 
currant bushes and hollyhocks, and other things ofa 








old stock, and he was an odd, proud fellow in his : miscellaneous growth, just as Aunt Tempy Blake, 
way. All that billowy sweep of meadow, the fields . lank, bilious and angular, a fair specimen of the 
beyond, the valley filled with the glint of the river | over-worked New England housewite, was taking 
and the dun smoke of crowded factories—all these | from the blazing bot oven her last redvlent sheet of 
belonged to this loutish young squire. Hetty tied | gingerbrea:l, and her last gooseberry pie. 

on her sun-bonnet, tucking in the warm chestnut “Land sakes, Hetty, where have you been dawd- 


ling?” said Miss Tempy, sharply. 


“ J—I will not trouble you,” she said; “ itis buta “ Nowhere,” said Hetty. 


* Here’s the cheese-curd to cut, and the peas to 
shell for dinner. That lawn of yours is to finish, too, 
if you calkerlate to wear it to meetin’ to-morrow.” 

Hetty took up the tin pan of peas, and dropping 
down in the open door, commenced the process of 
shelling. She was careful, meanwhile, to keep her 
face turned from Aunt Tempy, conscions of a shadow 
upon it, a vague regret. She called it pity for Stephen 
Trevor. Was it? or asubtle instinct of the child’s 
heart, recognizing, sadly, a great happiness which 
had been near by, and yet had escaped her? 

Aunt Tempy, meanwhile, was cutting her snow- 
white cheese-curd, at the dairy window, enveloped 
in a heavenly atmosphere of fresh cream and June 
butter. The shadow of the apple trees without 
spread itself in a net-work along the pane, puffs of 
wind cane from the clover lot, and the beds of wild 
strawberries tipening in the grass; the sweet-brier, 
knotted to the wall, was as good as acenser; and 
presently Miss Tempy heard the opening of the gate 
at the foot of the garden, and somebody’s footsteps in 
the path outside. 

“Goodness me! Hetty Blake, who is that?” said 
Aunt Tempy, behind her barricade of sweet-brier. 

A man was coming through the currant bushes, 


shyly uplifted in the sunshine, and the muscles of | picking his way somewhat daintily, in consideration, 


perhaps, of a faultless summer costume of snow-white 
duck and linen. A taint odor of cigar-xm»oke greeted 
Hetty’s nostrils, aud a mild, musical whistle her ears, 
and then the intruder caught sight of the pan of 
peas, and the brown fingers rifling it. He raised his 
bat. 

* Can I trouble you for a drink of water?” politely. 

Hetty put down her work in haste. 

“ Wait,” she said, “and I will bring you some from 
the spring.” 

“O, by no means—” 

Another voice broke in. Through the sweet-brier 
at the dairy window, a white mug, ribbed about with 
blue, was held hospitably forth. 

“Maybe you’d like some new milk,” said Miss 
Tempy Blake. 

He took it, with a smile, from her bony hand. 

“TI should indeed—thank you,” he answered. 


Stephen Trevor stood quite still. It seemed asif| He stood uncovered while he drank. He was not 


a young man—thirty-tive, and perhaps more. These 
fair, blonde people rarely show age. He had a 
dreamy, colorless face, as handsome as if cut from 
marble, long, fair moustaches, and gray eyes, which, 
when he chose to open them to their proper width, 
wore the sharp, steely lustre of a sword-blade. 

“Nectar for the gods!” he said, returning the mug 
to Aunt Tempy. 

“Lor,” answered Miss Tempy, “‘we don’t count 
milk much of ahything, here.” 

She watched him making off again through the 
currant bushes, into the open highway. 

“That’s one of the gentry stopping at Squire 
Trevor’s, Hetty. Did you mind his hands? White 
asa baby’s. I can’t see who entertains all the visit- 
ors up there. Steve Trevor tramps the fields, with 
his bvoks and flute, most of the time.” 

Hetty was dumb. 

“Well,” said Miss Tempy, wrathfully, bringing 
her tray of curd into the kitchen, * things are dread- 
ful unequal in this world, and no mistake.” 

**Do you believe that, Aunt Tempy?” 

“]T know it!” answered the woman. “Some get 
everything, and some get nothing. Here’s your 
father, past sixty, and failing every year. The mort- 
gage aint off the place, yet; it never will be in his day. 
And there’s ‘Squire Trevor, born with a gold spoon 
in hig mouth, and not a trouble in the worli—” 

“Aunt Tempy,” said Hetty, starting up, very red, 
“the peas are shelled.” 




























































































“Put them on the dressér. You’ve nothing to 
complain of, Hetty: you got your portion in good 
looks. Well, well, go and sit in the best room, now, 
and finish the lawn.” 

There was a hidden well in Aunt Tempy’s heart 
which sometimes overflowed in bitter waters. Hetty 
withdrew silently. Do you know what the “ best 
room,” in the country parlance of New England 
means? The stiffest, primmest, most uncomfortable 
place in the house. Hetty sat at the south window 
overlooking the meadow land, the river, and some 
long avenues of beeches leading up to Squire Trevor’s 
red brick house on the hill. She sewed at the new 
lawn dress all the rest of the hot June day. Now 
and then, the wood-violet eyes wandered from the 
pretty azure and white fabric, and once or twice, 
Hetty, remembering all the fine ladies who came and 
went there, said to herself, still vaguely disquieted : 

**T wonder, I wonder how he ever came to think 
of me!” 

Well, it was odd, perhaps. 

The next day was Sunday. In that old Puritan 
town, everything living knew the day, indoors and 
out. The trees were full of stilly, subtle psalms; the 
silver coils of brooks below pulsed with the syllables 
of worship; the very rocks stood up like altars where 
men might worship, with the dank, green cloth «f 
the mosses, and out in the dusk woods, stretching 
east and west in Lincoln green, some mighty angel 
had passed at day-dawn, and breathed into the hermit 
silence the very soul of prayer. 

Miss Tempy Blake, in a plum-colored silk and 
muslin mantle, with a bunch of lavenderin her hand, 
and plenty of cloves and peppermints to nibble dur- 
ing sermon-time, sat in the Blake pew, watching the 
factory hands come mincing into the dear, dingy old 
**meeting-house,” a harrowing creak in their shoes, 
and an unnatural sleekness on their hair. Hetty was 
up in the “ singing-seats,” with Milly Thomson, and 
the Davis girls, and the rest of the full-voiced village 
choir. She wore the new lawn dress, and a cottage 
straw tied with blue ribbons under her chin, and 
what with the long curls which Miss Tempy had 
carefully brushed over her finger that morning, and 
the shy violet eyes, and the peachy velvet of ber 
skin, Miss Blake was, to put the matter mildly, look- 
ing her best. 

“T wonder,” whispered Milly Thomson, behind her 
singing-book, ‘I do wonder if Squire Trevor’s folks 
are coming? I’m just wild to see their bonnets, and 
there’s not a soul in the pew yet.” 

It was a roomy pew in front of the pulpit, lined and 
cushioned with faded crimson velvet. You way be 
sure it was worth something to that staid country 
congregation, to watch it fill up of a pleasant summer 
Sunday with the perfumed silks and laces of Squire 
Trevor’s guests. 

“Do look at the trail Sue Hatch has got to her 
dress,” pursued Milly. “She's setling ber cap at 
the minister. O my! here they come, at last! Miss 
Trevor and—and—see, Hetty, who is that?” 

Hetty flashed one single glance towards the Trevor 
pew. ‘Two figures were just passing in alone. The 
first, draped in black, was the squire’s sister, a proud, 
dark woman in her thirties, with the ugly Trevor 
face; the other was a blonde man, with lng, fair 
moustaches and white hands. He followed Miss 
Trevor into the pew and closed the door. No one 
else was coming. 

‘Isn't he handsome?” whispered Carrie Davis, 
who was a far-off relative of the Trevors, and visited 
there sometimes. ‘‘He’s a profissor of music from 
New York—one of the squire’s friends—Gerwman, or 
something. He gives such concerts—” 

Hetty lost the rest. The choir were rising for the 
opening hymn, and she led the treble. For years 
and years, ever since she was a little child, Hetty 
Blake had sat in that old gallery, and sung to the 
congregation below, on their quiet Sabbath days. 
Everybody allowed that Hetty had a good voice, 

S.xe sang that: pening hymn. All the others sang 
too; yet nobody heard any one save Hetty. The 
windows of the church were wide open, and every 
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nook and corner filled with the scent of roses and 
new-mown hay, and sweet-flowering shrubs growing 
about the graves in the churchyard. Cleaving this 
atmosphere of sweets, sweeter than them all, rose | 
that girl’s voice. 

‘‘T swan to man, I thought ’twas an angel!” said 
Mrs Deacon Whicher, afterwards, riding home be- 
side the deacon, in their “ one-horse shay.” 

Then the choir sat down again, and Hetty Blake, 
lifting her eyes as a needle lifts towards a magnet. 
met another pair of eyes gazing up at her from Squire 
Trevor's velvet-cushicned pew. Gray in color they 
were, and sharp as steel, fixed on her face with un- 
wavering brightness. For a moment they held her 
powerless, then they were withdrawn. Their owner 
had settied carelessly back in his seat beside Miss 

revor. 

After service, Hetty made her exit from the gallery 
down the left-hand staircase, and found Miss Tempy 
awaiting her at the church door. 

“Have you got.your gloves and parasol?” said 
Miss Tempy. 

Some one came brushing past them, at that moment; 
Miss Trevor, proud and high-stepping, with her veil 
down, and a blonde gentleman, who, looking once 
more with that peculiar, searching look straight into 
Hetty Blake’s eyes, bowed gracefully to Miss Tempy. 

‘‘ Why, that’s the man I gave the milk to, yester- 
day,” said Miss Temmpy, gazing after the tall, retreat- 
ing figure. “He’s a master han:! to stare at folks, 
aint be? Wonder if he’s after Miss Trevor.” 

When the afternoon service commenced, there he 
was in the Trevor pew again, this time quite alone. 

“The young squire is falling off from grace,” 
thought Miss Tempy. 

In his place sat this stranger, listening to hymn 
and sermon, and quite indifferent to the batteries of 
female eyes levelled at him from all parts of the 
house. When “ meeting” was done, he lingered in 
the church door till a lawn dress of azure and white, 
and some burnished, chestnut-colored curls had flut- 
tered past him, after which, Mr. Carl Muller, serene 
and satisfiei, set out upon ‘his homeward waik, 
switching off the heads of the little roadside flowers 
with his cane, and humming gently to himself the 
entire way. 

Miss Tempy Blake took her tin pails as usual, that 
night, and went out to milk the cows in the lane, and 
Hetty, with her sleeves turned up over her dimpled 
elbows, stood in the dusk of the great roomy kitchen, 
washing the supper dishes, when she hoard a step in 
the porch at the front door, and somebody stood 
there, and laid hands upon the knocker. The girl 
dropped towel and sleeves, and with # fleeting glance 
cast, woman-like, in the square of looking-glass upon 
the wall, hurried through the low entry, and admit- 
ted him. 

The sun had gone down in a glory of gold and 
scarlet: From the porch, Carl Muller could see the 
ghostly mists crawling up the slopes, and the silver 
bow of a new moon hanging on the low rim of the red 
horizon; but the face of that girl hroke upon him 
from the dark doorway, like a new day. 

“You will, I trust, pardon this intrusion, when 
you know my errand,” he said, following hor into the 
“best room.” The rare courtesy of his manner was 
mingled now with something very like deference. 

“It is no intrusion,” answered Hetty, politely. 

He held towards her a card, with some words 
written upon it, and a subdued breath of violets ex- 
haling from it. Hetty just glanced at the address. 

“You have come with some message from—from—” 

She was thinking, somehow, of Stephen Trevor; bat 
she flushed angrily with herself a moment after. 

“No,” said Carl Muller, gently, ** I have come only 
to talk with you about yourself.” 

Herself? What could he mean? 

Shall I call Aunt Tempy?” she asked, wondering. 

“ By all means; but listen, first, to me.” 

He drew her to the window at which he stood. The 
red twilight fell upon them both. 

“ Miss Hetty,” he began, half playfully, “I have 
learned all about you to-day. I have also heard you 
sing. Will you let one who is old enough to be your 
father—to whom, indeed, you seem like a little child, 
this night tell you what he thinks of you?” 

** Yes,” answered Hetty, fearlessly. So he told her. 

**Go, now, and call Miss Tempy,” he said. 

Miss Tempy, putting up the bars in the lane, felt a 
hand clutcbing into her dress, and with a grim shriek, 
turned, to see Hetty Blake at her shoulder, pale, 
breathless and luminons-eved. 

* ©, come in, come in, Aunt Tempy, and hear what 
he says of me! Do you think it can be true? Do 
you think I can earn money—help father, perhaps? 
Pray come! He is waiting.” 

For a final argument, Hetty burst into tears. 

Sitting in state on a corner of the slippery hair- 
cloth sofa in the best room, Miss Tempy soon heard 
the solution of this mystery from the lips of Carl 
Muiler. After a time, the two rose up and went out 
into the porch, where old David Blake was smoking 
his pipe, in the warm, gray twilight. 

“David,” said the woman, ‘this man wants our 
Hetty to go to New York with him, and sing at his 
concerts. Shall we let her go?” 

* You know best,” answered the old man, meekly. 

That angular woman had ruled him all bis life. 
He had no will of his own. 

“ Well, sir,” said Miss Tempy, to Carl Muller, 
* you can call again to-morrow. I'll give you an an- 
swer then. It’s most likely that I shall think favor- 
able of what you’ve said.” 

With that, Miss Tempy fled away to find Hetty. 
The girl was sitting in the back door, her hands 


| pans from the sweet-smelling shelves, ‘ this is kinder 
sudden, to be sure, but I always knew, Hetty, that 


into the dark of the low, green meadow-lands, as into 
some great and veiled fature. She rose and followed 
Miss Tempy and her milk-pails into the dairy. 

“ Well,” began Miss Terpy, taking down a row of 


you had a powerful voice.” 

Miss Tempy wiped away at some imaginary dust 
on the shelves. 

“ He’ll teach you awhile. It’ll cost him something, 
but you can pay him back; I told him that. It aint 
in the Blake blood to be beholden to any one; but 
you know, Hetty, things aint gone just right on the 
place this year, and David’s getting old.” 

“T know,” said Hetty. 

“Miss Trevor’s very good. You'll have a home 
with a friend of hers in New York. Somehow, she 
seems to take an interest. The squire’s going away.” 
“ Going away—Stephen Trevor?” repeated Hetty, 
involuntarily. 

“For awhile; abroad, over seas somewhere.” an- 
swered Miss Tempy, dumping a saucer of cream into 
the cool earthen jar standing in the corner. ‘It’s a 
sudden start, I take it.” 

Hetty thought so. 

“Now,” said Mias Tempy, wheeling suddenly, “I 
want to know one thing—are you glad to go with this 
man, or are you not?” 

The slight fingers of the girl interlaced nervously. 
“Yes,I am glad It is great good-fortune, isn’t 
it? Ishall pay the mortgage, Aunt Tempy; then 1 
shall come back.” 

Miss Tempy gave her a hard, piercing look, set her 
pans of new milk along the shelf, and did not speak 
again. But half the night, in her little chamber un- 
der the roof, Hetty sat, gazing from its one window, 
dark with the braided shadow of the apple trees, out 
into the scented bloom of the garden, thinking— 
thinking—of what? The new life at whose portals 
she stood, or the old life she was leaving behind her? 
Both, perhaps. 

Carl Muller, fair and smiling, tapped at the door the 
next morning, and received Miss Tempy’s promised 
answer. Hardly had he gone, when Miss Trevor’s 
pony-carriage stopped at the gate, and Miss Trevor’s 
groom turned the creaking hinge, to admit his high- 
stepping mistress into the old porch. She had come 
to talk with Hetty about the new home to which she 
was going. : . 
“Mrs. Vann will be kind to you,” she said, gazing 
at the girl with eyes that were the exact counterpart 
of Stephen Trevor's. ‘She is childless and a widow; 
you will find a pleasant home with her.” Then 
bending abruptly, she kissed the red and white face, 
and went away. 

“JI shan’t get over this fluster for a week!” said 
Aunt Tempy, watching the carriage whirl off. “1t 
beats all the rest! Mary Trevor and I have lived 
side by side for thirty years, and this is the first time 
her feet ever entered these doors.” 





Il. 

SHE studied hard and well. To the master, this 
pupil was a perpetual surprise. He thought he knew 
her by heart. He was mistaken. He knew nothing 
about her. It was inconceivable to him how any- 
thing made up of such soft curves and tender tints 
could abound in the nervous life, the strong energies, 
that filled this girl. She affected him oddly. A little 
dimpled genius, without vanity and without indo- 
lence, drudging hard at her art because she loved it, 
and because there was a weak old man left behind, 
at Hillbury, whose ancestral acres were fast slipping 
out of his hold. 

Shut up in a dismal old Datch house, in a dismal, 
dusty square, rarely going out, rarely seeing any one 
but her cool, dreamy-facei master and Mrs. Vann, 
sbe worked. 

She had been singing a German love-song to Carl 
Muller one day after lessons, he drumming the ac- 
companiment. Presently he wheeled about on the 
music-stool and looked at her. 

‘What is this? At this rate, Miss Hetty, we shall 
have our positions reversed; you will be master—I, 
pupil.” 

He spoke sharply. He had a way of speaking 
sharply to her at times, without any apparent cause. 
Then he rose and walked to the window. 

“ Miss Hetty, come here!’”’ he called, ominously. 

Hetty dropped some sheets of music, and obeyed. 
He was drawing on his gloves, ready to go, and there 
was a faint heat visible in his face. 

“Look,” he began, under his breath, motioning to 
a bunch of limp and lifeless flowers upon the sill; 
* look at the roses I gathered for you this morning! 
Is this the way you treat my gifts, Miss Blake?’ 

She colored. “I forgot them—I did, indeed! I 
was busy when they came,” snatching up the ruins 
in a conscience-smitten way. 

He laughed, and taking the flowers from her hand, 
tossed them through the window. 

“ Busy, ah, that isit! You are struggling to get 
your task done, and fly back to your clover-fields; 
but I warn you, you will not escape me so easily.” 
Then he cried, gayly, ‘‘ Get your hat and shaw], little 
girl, and come and walk in the Park. I will return 

with you, to do myself the honor of taking tea with 
Mrs, Vann.” 

She went gladly, coming back in a breathing-space, 
ready, no vestige of color about her—nothing but 
gray from head to foot. 

* Little nun!” he muttered, tucking her hand 
through his arm, and smiling a rare, brilliant smile 
down into her upturned eyes. After which, the two 


In a deserted portion of the Park they sat down, both 
silent, hearing the hum of life all about them, the en- 
ormous hive of busy workers, but with a sad October 
wind songhing through the tree-tops overhead, and 
the hectic leaves dropping about them everywhere. 
Hetty brusbed them from her lap listlessly, but there 
was a beaded fringe of tears along her lashes. 

“ Homesick?” said Carl Muller. 

“No,” she answered, turning her face away. 

He waited awhile, till he grow impatient, then she 
heard a quick, irritated movement. 

“ Miss Hetty, what are you plotting? I am grow- 
ing afraid of you.” 

“*T should like to ask you a question,” said Hetty, 
quietly, 

“Ask, then, by all means.” 

She looked steadily up at him. 

“Are you rich?” 

“No,” answered Carl Muller. 

Hetty wrinkled her smooth brows. 

‘“* How, then, can you afford to do all this for me? 
I cost you a great deal of time and money, and, as 
yet, I have repaid you nothing.” 

He bit his lip, flushing. 

“Miss Hetty, hearken to a confession. I am a 
supremely selfish fellow; 1 never act without a selfish 
motive. Never annoy me with such questions. You 
cost me—nothing.” 

“But,” stammered Hetty, startled at his harsh 
manner, “I thought—I thought—” 

“Miss Hetty, I will give you something else to 
think about,” interrupted Carl Muller. And he pro- 
ceeded hastily to talk of other things. 

Far-off things across the sea, breaking her chain of 
thought, indeed, and drawing it impetuously to him- 
self. It was seldom that he talked in like way to any 
one; but, as I have before intimated, this New Eng- 
land girl influenced him oddly, at times. 

So he sat. there in the red, hazy October twilight, 
with its flush upon his face, and told her of the quaint 
German town where he was born, cradled on a green 
steep of the Rhine, its sunny slopes of vineyards 
creeping down to bathe their viny feet in the impe- 
rial river. Of its old cathedral, where saints, and 
martyrs, and apostles looked down from hooded 
niches; of its sunny market place, where the peasant 
women, in their starched caps and wooden shoes, 
gathered by hundreds, to sell their fruits and flowers; 
of the distant mountains crowned with eternal snow 
—the home of the pines and the glaciers, and the 
brawling torrents; of the holds of the dead robber- 
barons, perched, bleak and bald, along the headlands, 
and stretching cut the pathetic appeal of their dis- 
mantled sbadows to the broad blue river they had 
watched so long—these, and a hundred other beauti- 
ful things. Perhaps he had loved his birth-place; 
perhaps it was only to see the lights and shadows 
come and go in the eyes of the girl beside him, that 
he talked of it with such rare tenderness. 

“T shall never see my Rhine again, Miss Hetty,” 
he said, rising abruptly. ‘‘Come, come, you are 
shivering with the chill; let us go!” 

The spell was broken. Hetty drew a long breath. It 
was like sweet music ceasing suddenly; it was like 
waking from a pleasant dream. 

The curtains were down in Mrs. Vann’s parlor 
when they reached home, anda fire burned in the 
grate. Mrs. Vann’s tea-table, spread for three, 
waited in the warm light, bright with silver and 
damask and old painted china. Mrs. Vann herself, 
a wrinkled dame in stiff, black silk, was dozing in 
her easy-chair behind a gayly-painted Indian fire- 
screen. She started up as Carl Muller entered with 
his pupil. Mrs. Vann had received Hetty Blake 
very kindly into her luxurious, old-fashioned home. 
It was Miss Trevor’s work—nevertheless, Mrs. Vann 
never spoke of the Trevors to Hetty. 

**Q, you are come,” she said; ‘ then I will ring for 
tea.” Which she did, and the three sat down to it 
in solemn state. Carl Muller and the old dame gos- 
siped, Hetty admired the charming cups aud saucers 
and ate notbing. 

When it was all over, and the tray had been re- 
moved, Mrs. Vann spoke, looking sbarply across to 
the bionde figure lounging at the other end of the 
mantel. 

“Carl Muller, when is*this child to make her 
debut ?” ra 

“Mrs. Vann, let us not hurry her.” 

* She is losing color.” 

“TJ think not.” P 

“She is making herself ill.” 

He wheeled suddenly, his gray eyes putting on 
that look like a sword-blade, as they flamed down at 
Hetty. 

**Is that true?” he asked. 

‘* No, no,” she faltered, flushing. 

**But I say that it is!” repeated Mrs. Vann, im- 
periously, drawing the girl to a low ottoman beside 
her, and laying her wrinkled and bejewelled hand on 
the young head. 

Carl Muller watched them for a moment—then 
crossed to a corner of the room and brought back a 
violin, which, of late, he had always kept at Mrs. 
Vann’s. Standing at the end of the mantel, he began 
suddenly to play. Behind him was a cavern of shade 
cast by the fire-screen. Over him the flickering red 
of the fire-lights tell—over his pale face and falling, 
golden hair, and the white hand flying with the bow, 
its little finger bound bya blinking ruby ring, as red 
as blood. Hetty Blake gathered herself upright in 
her seat aud looked at him. 

Fascinated—bewildered. Either the man or the 
violin was bewitched. In that lurid light his face 
seeuwed unearthly. A shivercrept through her veins 








clasped about her knees, her eyes gazing steadily out 


set out on their walk through the hazy twilight. 


broke in, and if the theft of music was ever made from 
heaven, Carl Muller had stolen that night the melo- 
dy of the angels. One by one, the-hot, ecstatic tears 
slipped, like beads, off Hetty’s lashes. She looked to 
see some of that exquisite sweetness taking celestial 
form about him—an aureola of stars—a rainbow of 
prismatic tints. Then somebody leaned forward 
hastily and touched her shouler. 

You foolish child!” cried Mrs. Vann, sharply. 
Carl Muller dashed down the violin. Its polished 
bow went spinning against the opposite wall. 

*“ Bah!” he said, “ you have dispelled the enchant- 
ment. 

“IT hope so!” answered Mrs, Vann, tartly. 

He gathered the violin carefully up and returned 
it to its corner, then came back and stood beside 
Hetty. 

*T pray you let me have my own,” he said, quiet- 
ly; “my little girl—look at me—bid me good-night.” 
She raised her face, shining through the rich, 
drooping darkness of her hair. It was like a child’s 
waking from sleep. He need not have been angry 
with her—it was hardly a face to retain strong emo- 
tion long, but the blood rose hot to Carl Muller's 
forehead. He dropped the hand he had taken, as if it 
had been fire. 

“ Good-night,” said Hetty, placidly. 

Mrs. Vann shrugged her shoulders as he went out. 
She never saw the scene repeated. After that came 
only more study, more spreading of the little tea- 
table for three, and then—then, Hetty’s debut. 

In a crowded conczrt-room, behind a row of glit- 
tering foot-lights, and in the face and eyes of a great 
multitude—multitudes always did flock to Carl Mul- 
ler’s concerts. They were recherche, and, for himself, 
everybody lionized him.. He was the particular star 
of musical circles and of fashionable salons, renowned 
alike for his exquisite tenor voice, and his conquests 
of hearts and heads. Moreover, on this particalar 
night, it had been noised abroad that he had in store 
a little surprise for his patrons. Hence the unusual 
attendance. : 

The little surprise was Hetty. A rose-bud of a 
girl, in filmy, floating white, with a face as ravishing 
as one of Muller’s songs. A little graceful shape, 
that glided out into the garish glare of the gas-lights, 
and looked at them with her beautiful, timid eyes, so 
shy, 80 fresh, so unconsciously and utterly sweet, 
that the crowd, thrilling with delightful amaze, were 
fain to hold their breath, lest she should take sudden 
fright, and unfold hidden wings to flyaway. They 
could not be supposed to know that Mr. Carl Muller 
had just whispered in her ear, ‘“‘ Take courage, little 
Hetty! When they see you, they will love you. 
When yon sing, they will adore you.” 

As she stood, for the first awful moment, with that 
deep, tender voice still ringing in her ear, Hetty 
Blake saw uplifted to her own, but a few feet beyond 
the foot-lights, a face. Amid the hundreds before 
her she saw but that one—dark and rugged, with a 
singular, care-worn look lining the strong, full brows, 
and lurking about the strong, unbandsome mouth. 
Stephen Trevor. For just a breathing epace their 
eyes met.. Hetty flushed faintly, then grew pale. 
Then she began to sing. 

There are those who still remember that night, and 
who will remember it till their dying day. Carl 
Muller, you may be sure, knew well what he was 
doing when he took that singing-bird from her 
country nest. It was not like him to overrate an 
undeveloped power. He understood alike his audi- 
ence and his pupil. When the storm of applause 
broke, he never stirred an eye-lash. But with Hetty 
it was different. She stood wavering, bewildered, 
all things swimming before her sight. Then it might 
have been a sudden draught—a mere breatb of air— 
an unconscious step forward, and a single tongue of 
flame, red as blood, leaped up from the fvot-lights 
and licked the hem of the thin, floating dress that 
she wore. Poor Hetty! 

One awful cry of terror and dismay breaking simul- 
t ly from a th d throats, rolled up to the 
roof that had not ceased to echo the applause of the 
moment before. Then some one had leaped upon the 
stage out of the struggling audience. Through a veil 
of smoke and flame, for one terrible moment Hetty 
saw a face—felt two arms, like iron, cast about her— 
clasping her—tearing her thin draperies madly away 
—smothering her, blinding her, in she knew not 
what! After which the shrieks and terrified voices 
of the multitude, and over and above all, the voice 
of Carl Muller, somewhere at her side, died away in 
one dull roar; the great audience risen en masse, and 
rushing, pell-mell, toward the stage, taded, like the 
mirage ofa dream. Hetty knew no more. 

A silent room, with closed shutters, against which 
the wintry sleet was beating; soft flickers of light 
along the wall, from a shaded lamp on a marble slab 
at the foot of the bed. Mrs. Vann in her widow’s 
cap and shining black dress, her face pale and grave, 
standing by the bedside—these were the things, all 
pleasant, and all fumiliar, on which Hetty Blake’s 
eyes first rested when awaking, hours after, from a 
long and deathly swoon. She started up. Great 

Heaven! what awful dream had she dreamed? One 
arm and hand were bandaged and hung at her side, 
heavy with a dull, dead pain. Hetty shrieked aloud: 

**O Mrs. Vann, Mrs. Vann.” 

Instantly she was gathered to Mrs. Vann’s bosom. 

“Tam here, dear child—I am here.” 

“What has happened to me?” moaned Hetty; 
“am I burned?” 

Mra. Vann caressed the poor muffled arm. 

lot very badly, dear. Does it pain you much?” 
me this all?” she gasped. ‘0, tell me the 








as she watched it. Then the flutter of the violin 
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“ Your face is unharmed, Hetty,” answered Mrs. 
Vann, almost severely, “and a great pity it is that 
faces like yours are made to work so much pain and 
heartache. There, my dear, you must drink this 
opiate now, and go to sleep.” 

Hetty fell back on the pillow. 

“ Who—who brought me home?” she sobbed. 

“Carl Maller. Your dress caught from the foot- 
lights, and you fainted. Try to compose yourself— 
you have sustained a great nervous shock.” 

Hetty, weak and il), could only obey. Mrs. Vann 
went away and left her, half buried among the 
pillows. Late. in the day Carl Muller called. Miss 
Blake was better, but she would see no one. He left 
behind him @ great cluster of English violets set 
amoug myrtle leaves, and departed, chafing. On the 
second and third day it was the same. The doors 
were still closed upon him—he could bear it no 
longer. The old look, like a sword-blade, crept into 
his eyes. 

** Beg Miss Blake to see me, if only for a moment,” 
he prayed, passionately, as he delivered a roll of new 
music to Mrs. Vann. ‘‘Itisimporative that I should 
speak with her—-I cannot, cannot endure this!” 

“she is weak and depressed,” said Mrs. Vann; 
“come again to-morrow.” With that she ascended 
to Hetty, bearing the roll of music. 

The girl was sitting at the window, listless and 
pale, a cluster of Carl Muller’s roses fading in her 
lap, and her great brooding eyes staring out into the 
gathering twilight of the sbort winter afternoon, 
when the door opened. She turned. , 


= . Vann.” 
“ af 


* Will you come and sit with me a moment?” 

Mrs. Vann came with alacrity. 

“T have been thinking,” began Hetty, quietly— 
very quietly—and lookingjthe while at the injured 
hand lying in her lap. ‘I have been thinking, Mrs. 
Vann, that it was very strange how I escaped death.” 

Mrs. Vann carefally shook out her lace handker- 
chief. 

“ Well, my dear, it was!” 

“T have been thinking, too,” went on Hetty, un- 
wavering, ‘‘ that somebody must have suffered in my 
stead.” . 

Mrs. Vann, seeing that she was expected to answer, 
delivered herself of an oracular—“ Perhaps.” 

“Not death?—O© no, no! Not death?” gasped 
Hetty, pale as ashes, and leaning toward her. 

“Certainly not! It was a person in the audience. 
I was sitting quite near him—he had great presence 
of mind. Here is sume new music, my dear, from 
Carl Muller.” 

“One moment,” pleaded Hetty, as Mrs. Vann rose; 
“this person—was he—was he injured?” 

Mrs. Vann hesitated. Long ago she had been par- 
ticularly requested never to speak of “this person” 
to Miss Blake. 

**I think he was,” she said, at last; ‘it could 
hardly have been otherwise; but you must not think 
of that. I shall have Johnson bring you down to 
drive with me to-morrow.” Whereupon Mrs. Vann 
kissed her hurriedly, and went out. 

An hour or two after—just before all the daylight 
had faded out of the room, Hetty Blake took up Carl 
Mauller’s music. As she was turning the leaves list- 
lessly with her one sound hand, somewhere out from 
them, like a bird of ill omen, flattered a bit of soiled 
and crumpled paper which fell upon the carpet at 
her feet. It lay there for a time unheeded, while 
Miss Hetty looked over the pieces, hummed a few 
bars, and finally put them wearily away. Then, for 
the first time seeing the paper, she stooped and pick- 
ed ittup. 

It was only a portion of some old letter torn in two. 
Possibly the music had been thrown among Mr. Carl 
Muller’s private papers, and Fate, intent upon one 
of those shabby tricks which she plays sometimes 
upon the best of people, had concealed that scrap of 
writing in the wrapper, and thus conveyed it to the 
hand of Hetty Blake. Date and address were torn 
away, but there, by the light of the dying afternoon, 
Hetty sat and read the following words: 


“T sail to-morrow. Mrs. Vann assures me of her 
willingness to receive Miss B——. She is an old and 
valued friend. My dear Muller, spare neither time 
nor money upon your pupil. You have ouly to name 
your own recompense. I have left full instructions 
with my bankers that you may draw upon them 
freely. Do so..In the midst of your sublime care- 
lessness, do try to neglect nothing that can add to 
her advancement and her happiness. See that she is 
not troubled about home affairs. 1 have bought that 
mortgage—it is lying here at my feet, in ashes, as I 
write, but that is a matter which must not be known 
till the time of foreclosure; then Wiufield has prom- 
ised to shield me.% 


That was all—only the signature —a simple name, 
and one as familiar to Hetty as her own—‘‘ Stephen 
Trevor.” 

The paper fluttered from her hand. Hetty lay 
back in her chair very, very still. Lo! a veil had 
been rent from her sight, and much that had been 
hidden was revealed. 

Carl Muller came again on the following day. On | 
a sofa, drawn up to the tire, all alone in Mrs. Vann’s 
still and lonely parlor, Hetty was awaiting him. His 
blonde face flushed with emotion as he hastened to 
her side. 

“* Nay, do not rise!” he implored, his gray eyes di- 
lating and darkening as he looked at her, “let me 
sit beside you here. Hetty! Hetty! How cruel you 
have been to keep me from you all this wretched 
while.” 


“T am veryglad you are come now,” answered 
Hetty, quietly. 

He shivered, as if struck with a chill, 

** Great Heaven! what an escape! And you have 
enjoyed no triumph—you do not even know that the 
whole city is talking of you—that you are, indeed, a 
great success—” 

She interrupted him. With a pale, shining face, 
she leaned forward, and laid in his hand a little scrap 
of crumpled paper. 

* Wait! "she said, sweetly. “I cannot talk of those 
things now.” 

** What is this?” said Carl Muller. 

‘ Will you look and see? Ido not ask forgiveness 
for having read it, for that was my right.” 

He opened the paper, wondering. One glance cast 
at the familiar lines, and the blood rose hot and red 
up to Carl Muller’s very temples. Then he had flung 
the paper passionately from him into Mrs. Vann’s 
gra 


‘“* Hetty, Hetty,” he said, “so, you know, at last, 
that you owe me nothing!” 

“TI know,” she continued, calmly, “that you have 
deceived me.” 

“ Nay, the secret was not mine,” said Carl Muller. 

Hetty sat gazing into the grate, watching the letter 
as it lay among the sea-coal, a bit of tine, gray ashes. 

“T am sure,” she answered, coldly, ‘that you 
might have spoken.” 

*T might --yes!—I might have told you it was that 
dull boor, with his idle thousands, to whom you 
should give thanks. But your gratitude was too 
sweet, Hetty, and—and—I loved you!” 

The words slipped from his tongue full of. unutter- 
able tenderness. He lifted her face in his warm, 
white hands—his fervent, passionate eyes rained 
down their fire into her own. 

“T love you—I love you! Forgive all—forget all! 
O, my darling—my pearl of great price, come, come 
to me!”” 

But Hetty rose up. She put him away, gently and 
sorrowfully, looking at Lim with great, untroubled 
eyes. 

“O no, no!” she said, shivering, ‘‘that can never 
be!” * * * 

Through a dull, gray twilight, settling, like a pall, 
over the sere fields, and reaches of barren pasture- 
lands, a little figure, veiled and muffled, alighted at 
the lonely way-station of Hillbury, and walked up 
the road to David Blake’s farmhouse. 

Tbe wminister’s wife was taking tea with Miss 
Tempy that night. In the great, airy kitchen, all 
ablaze with a hickory-wood fire, the table was 
spread, and Miss Tempy, gaunt and scraggy as ever, 
stood in the adjoining pantry, carving a block of yel- 
low sponge-cake, with jars of blackberry jam and 
rows of pumpkiu-pies set forth already in the fore- 
ground. Of a sudden the creaking old back door 
opened, and a light step came softly across the 
kitchen floor. 

** Now, Dave Blake, that can’t be you /” called out 
Miss Tempy. 

The step advanced still nearer, and paused at the 
pantry. <A face, framed in clusters of burnished hair 
looked in, pale, but smiling. 

“No, Aunt Tempy, it is I!” 

She had come back, worn and weary, not with her 
work done, not with her hopes realized, nor her 
dreams fulfilled—far from it—far from it. 
less, Miss Tempy, lank and long, made one stride 
toward her, and, with a grim sob, caught her to her 
bosom. 

“Tam so tired—so homesick!” sighed Hetty; * let 
me rest here for a little while—then I will begin 
again.” 

** No, you never will!” cried Miss Tempy. 

But Hetty knew better—she had a secret of her 
own. 

The minister’s wife did wait for tea an unconscion- 
ably while that night, sitting alone in the dusk of 
the best room. 1t was fortunate that she was a good- 
natured little woman, and that the sight of Hetty 
Blake threw her into mild raptures. 

“* How pretty that child is!” she whispered, to Miss 
Tempy, over the pumpkin-pie. “I can’t keep my 
eyes off her.”’ 

‘All flesh is grass!” answered Miss Tempy, dis- 
mally. ‘ Try a doughnut, Mis’ Peters.” 

“Hetty, my dear, you’ll come back to the choir on 
Sunday, wont you?” urged Mrs. Peters, as she pin- 
ned her hideous plaid shawl befure the glays. 
* Andrew Thomson is first tenor, now, and Carrie 
Davis leads the treble—we haven’t bad much real 
singing since you went away.” 

Hetty smiled sadly. Nevertheless, when Sanday 
came, Mrs. Peters found that her little appeal was 
not despised. Hetty, parting with Aunt Tempy in 
the church-entrance, mounted the left-hand stair- 
case and glided quickly into her old place in the 
singing-seats beside Millie Thomson. 

She sat there a long time with her veil down, 
S-rvice had not commenced. The factory hands 
eame pouring into the side seats, spruce and con- 
scious as usual—the Davis girls were giggling behind 
their singing-books, even Andrew Thomsoun’s hand- 
kerchief kept its old scent of mingled musk and pep- 
permints—everything about her was the same. She 
alone had changed. Only in her own heart did she 
see the marks of the months that had come and gone 
since she sat there last. 

Presently a figure advanced slowly up the broad 
aisle, and opened the door of the velvet-cushioned 
pew before the pulpit—the Trevor pew. Hetty 
turned her head. It was Squire Trevor. She never 
stirred—she hardly dared to breathe. He went in 











Neverthe-’ 


beside him, but. not removing his gloves. Directly 
she saw his face. A thin, worn, haggard face, show- 
ing in all its strong lines the work of intense physical 
suffering. The lower part and the throat were 
marked with great unsightly scars, newly healed. 
Hetty for the first time could see what he had borne 
for her—could see the price of her fatal beauty which 
he had taken upon himself to pay. 

When the opening hymn rolled up, every eye in the 
congregation was turned upon the “leader cf the 
treble.” Only Squire Trevor, sitting so still in the 
corner of his pew, did not look at her. He was shad- 
ing his scarred face with his hand, and the hand was 
not removed. Perhaps it was enough to hear her 
yoic®. When that voice was still again—when all its 
splendor anid pathos, its mingled fire and tears, was 
done, and Mrs. Peters sat fairly crying in the seat 
before Squire Trevor, Hetty thought: 

“Surely, surely he will give me one look now—just 
one.” 

Bat he did not. Through that long, prosy sermon 
he kept that one position. When the benediction 
was pronounced he rose and threw the rich cloak 
about his broad shoulders, From all parts of the 
church his mill-hands were watching him with lov- 
ing, anxious eyes, for Stephen Trevor was a kind 
toaster. 

Hetty waited till he left the pew, then she glided 
with a light step down from the gallery. The con- 
gregation moved slowly. She had gained the porch 
before she saw Stephen Trevor coming out from the 
inner door. He walked with a languid step, his 
head bent upon his breast. He approached her-—- 
nearer, hearer still; the soft fols of the gray dress 
she wore brushed against him—she might have put 
forth her slender hand, and touched those other 
bands that had once fuught death for her possession. 
But Stephen Trevor never once looked up. He 
passed on down the walk, and through the church- 
gate—passe(l her by, never seeing her, never making 
any sign. : 

It was a sunny winter day. The fields lay brown 
and barren, without snow. Whither was he going? 
Homeward, but not by the open highway. Hetty 
saw him cross the road, open a wicket, and go off 
along the reach of beautifal meadow boyond. That 
was her way, too. Hetty forgot Aunt Tempy. She 
forgot all else besides. Pale and with bated breath 
she followed him. 

The meadow stretched east and west, full of the 
pleasant noon. Its sere, dead grasses rustled under 
her feet at every step. The river lay cold and steely 
bright in the sunshine. Alas! there was no June 
beauty in it now, no June music, no June love. 
Would he never turn? Never hear her footstep? 
Never know that she was nearhim? He had almost 
reached the old stile, where the dead blackberry 
vines still tangled theice skeleton arms about the fall- 
en stones, and the leafless dogwood shivered and 
shook in the teeth of the west wind. 

“0,” thought Hetty, “if he passes the stile—if he 
does not turn and speak to me there, I shall die!” 

Step by step, he drew near it. Hetty’s breath 
came in gasps. The slow, dejected figure went on. 
His foot was already on the gray, chilly stones, when 
there was a sound behind him like the flutter of 
soft garments, and turning, Stephen Trevor saw. her, 
at last. Irresolute in the path, but a few feet from 
him, her face shining out through her wind-blown 
curls—the great, shy eyes fixed upon him like some 
startled wild creature’s, the warm blood wavering in 
her oval cheek. Stephen Trevor grew very pale—he 
even stretched forth one gloved hand, and steadied 
himeelf against the stile. Then he lifted his hat. 
“Miss Hetty! You—here!” 

There was one instant of painful indecision, then 
she ran breathlessly up to him. 

“ Yes,” she answered, “ I am here—O, I am here, 
Squire Trevor, and I know all.” 

His pale face grew paler still. 

‘‘Forgive me,” he began, half choking with the 
words; ‘* I deceived you—torgive me, Miss Hetty—” 
But she interrupted him. 

“QO, stop! do not talk of that now! Tell me how 
I can ever tind words to thank you—for my life—for 
all that you have done for me?” 

His strong hands, clenched on the stone of the stile, 
treabied visibly. 

‘There is no need,” he answered. ‘I have done 
nothing worthy your thanks, Miss Hetty.”’ 

A little shiver of pain threaded her voice. 
“Nothing? And I stand here, and look in your 
face!’’ 

“Nothing that was not very sweet for me to do— 
nothing that I would not do again—a thousand times 
over,” said Stephen Trevor. 

Her soft, luminous eyes grew unutterably sad. He 
tore his blinded gaze away to send it drifting off 
across the barren winter fields. She could not know, 
she could not guess, what exquisite torture she 
was inflicting upon bi. 

“‘ What is my life, at best, compared with yours?” 
he said, gently. “Pray think no more of these 
things—I have no claim upon your gratitude, for my 
suffering bas been pleasure, and not pain.” 

She could not speak. He took an involuntary step 
toward her, a faint, eager light sweeping hia face. 

“ You Lave come back.” 

‘For a little time,” she made answer; “then I 
shall return. I have a work to do—adebt to dis- 
charge---” 

‘Stop, Hetty! Do not drive me wild! You shall 
never do that!—you shall not take from me that one, 
only happiness—you shall not!” 

This through clenched teeth. She looked at him 





and sat down, dropping his heavy cloak on the seat 





“ You will be just to me, Squire Trevor—you will 
allow me te be just to myself.” 

He flushed painfully to his swarthy temples, then 
began stumbling again over his words. 

“Can you—will you answer me one little question, 
Miss Hetty?” 

JT will try,” she faltered. 

It was a hard question for his trembling lips to 











form, and it dit not come for a fall moment, 
, ‘Ate you to marry Carl Maller?” 
Hetiy drew gravely back, 


| “ No.” « 

' Yon are not plighted to him--you do hot love 
j him?” 

| 6* No,” 

She saw him leaning back against the stile. 

**Go, now,” he said, faintly. 

She did not stir. 

“Go!” he cried, starting up, with all the long-sup- 
pressed pain and passion breaking into his voice and 
his eyes, “go, little Hetty!—take your face and your 
voice fron: i.e, or Lshall go mad! Never think that 
I can blamo you- s<rzz think that I shall not love 
you till the last moment of my life!” 

She did not stir. 

“ Why do you not go?” he repeated, stamping. 

She was standing voiceless and motionless, her soft 
bosom heavir:g to her quick breath, her face a-droop 
—the red lips quivering. Stephen Trevor grew 
white. 

“Go!” he cried, fer tue last time. “ Hetty, how 
; dare you mock me? I have borne all that I can 
| bear---if you trifle with me, I will kill you!” 

Nv answer---no movement. He took one fierce 
‘stride toward her. He opened his arms with one 
| great cry. 

“ Heizyi” 

Like a little bird to its nest, Hetty glided into 
them, and hid her £<ce upon his heart. 

“Speak!” whispered Stephen Trevor. 

“1 love you!” she murmured, through her tears. 

There was no song of bird, no splendor of blossom 
needed in the mealow that day. Love is an all-suf- 
ficient guest. Only, walking where the clover had 
been, and the golden oriole had sung in the warm 
June, Hetty made answer to save word of Stephen 
Trevor's. 

“Had I but known my own heart that morning! 
I think---I think I loved you even then.” 

She never went back to Carl Muller! 


TURKISH DINNERS. 


A Turkish dinner usually consists of only two 
dishes; but each dish is composed of a variety of in- 
gredients, such as meat, poultry, fish, etc. From 
these dishes the guests are helped with spoons of 
black horn; the handles of the spoons used at our 
dinner were set with diamonds. The dessert, which 
was served on dishes of silver, beautifully wrought, 
consisted of peaches, oranges, fresh figs, almonds, 
and a variety of exquisite sweetmeats, Coffee was 
served in cups of costly porcelain, and cruets of 
wrought gold contained liquors. Those placed before 
the princess were set with diamonds and fine pear!s, 
The napkins were of a fabric resembling cambric, ex- 
tremely fine, and so silky, that its surface, reflected 
by the radiant light of the lamps, presented the effect 
of silver tissue. There was one Turkish custom 
which was calculated to create an unpleasant im- 
pression, in spite of all the delicate courtesy with 
which we were treated. Every vessel out of which 
Christians, or, as we are called, infidels, have eaten 
or drank, is d e2 am impure, and is set aside, 
never again to be used by Mohammedans. Accord- 
ingly, we were requested to carry away with us the 
plates, cups. cic., which we had used at dinner. We 
could not take umbrage at this little affront, conceal- 
ed as it was under a graceful veil of generosity. We 
accepted the offerings, which, independently of theic 
intrinsic value, were objects of curiosity; and we 
promised to preserve tiem as memorials of our 
delightful visit. 











BLACK BEETLES. 

The explorations of the cockroach aré not a whit 
less remarkable than his omnivorous appetite. 
Though his proper locality when ashore is the base- 
ment floor of the house, he has the habit of paying 
noctarnal visits to every part of the dwelling, and of 
investigating the most secret places with indefatiga- 
ble curiosity. In these enterprises he is often over- 
taken by the dawn, and when that happens he does 
not retire to the basement, but hides himself in the 
nearest shelter to await the return of night. So you 
are continuaiiy iinding kim when you are not looking 
for him, and do mot by any means want him. He 
turns upin your wardrobe, in your linen drawers; 
you tind him tickling your toes when you put on 
your slippers; you spy him scampering over the 
counterpane to get out of sight when you enter your 
bedroom to sleep; and you may chance to dislodge 

him from your garments when you put them on in 
the morning. There is indeed no knowing where 

you may not find him. He will retreat into open 

bottles, or into the hollow back of a book, into cracks 

in furniture, into folds of curtains, or the fringe of a 

bell-pull. Some of his hiding-places are no better 

than traps for him, and be often turns up dead in- 

stead of alive. We Lave found him baked in a pie, 

drowned in a bottle of gisger-beer, and stuck fast in 

the crumb of a loaf from the baker’s. 








A coquette treats a lover like a bouquet—carries 
him about a certain time fur amusement or show, 





sadly. 


and then picks him quietly to pieces. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE MUSIC IN THE NIGHT. 


~~ 
BY LOUISE DUPER. 
~_———em~ 


The night is hanging silently, 
Like silver picture, o’er the sea, 
And every wind is still. 
The stars peer softly through the leaves, 
And glint about the homestead eaves; 
The white moon crowns the hill. 


I will not sleep, but lie and dream, 

Watching the moonlit vine-leaves gleam, 
So sweet my dreams may be, 

With this low music in the air, 

That floats away, I know not where, 
Yet still returns to me. 


But all these long, sweet summer nights, 

So clear and blue, with far, faint lights, 
It drifts about my room, 

In tender trills, half joy, half pain, 

And soothing as the springtime rain, 
That sings away the gloom. 


And in its sweetness I forget 

That all the day mine eyes were wet 
With sad, undropping tears. 

I fold my hands from care away, 

I lose my fears in its sweet lay, 
And look back to old years. 


T hear an old song, faint and low, 
An old hymn that I used to know, 
Within its tuneful swell ; 
A sweet old waltz. that used to beat 
Its music with my youthful feet, 
As merry as a bell. 


I hear a mellow flute-note steal, 

An organ chant, with roll and peal, 
Breaking full solemnly. 

The choir of the old church at home, 

A river ringing through its foam, 
Remembered melody. 


A voice that somewhere I have heard, 
As clear and merry as a bird, 
That trills its summer chime; 
Or a child's song, that floats away 
Over the meadows, blithe and gay, 
And dies in folds of thyme. 


Another voice, as sweet yet sad, 
That makes me mournful more than glad, 
So full of tears it seems. 
And yet it thrills me more—ah! more 
Than all the music rung before 
Within or out of dreams. 


And till the dawn with rosy face 
Pushes each pale star from its place, 
* This music fills the air. 
I know not whence it comes to me, 
Sometimes I deem it but the sea, 

Or wind-notes wondrous rare. 


But no,—the winds are fast asleep, 

And the great sea, whose glittering sweep 
Fills the blue reach afar, 

Breaks silently, with pulses slow, 

And scarce a ripple doth it show 
To dimple with a star. 


Is it some fairy hand that plays 

Within the silvery summer haze, 
Hid in the feathery wheat, 

Breathing upon its bugles clear 

The stray notes of a long-lost year, 
Stolen because so sweet? 


Or some bewildering spirit-strain, 

That wakes and dies, and wakes again, 
To thrill me with delight? 

That echoes from the golden floors, 

And floats down through the golden doors, 
This music in the night? 


A STORY OF THREE DAYS. 


CHAPTER I. 
ARBOR-HILL 


THE marriage had been long talked of in the dis- 
trict, but had come about in a quiet imperceptible 
way. The Captain Hallam who was to marry, had 
been quartered a few miles off from Arbor-hill, the 
house where the marriage was to be. He was asked 
over, and rode over pretty frequently, first, to get rid 
of ennui—afterwards, from a very natural interest, 
as those who saw the young girl, who was the prec- 
ious stone of that house, could testify. The officer 
was a manly honest officer, fairly well-looking, with 
lively tastes and accomplishments, had good con- 
nexions, and was tolerably well off in the world. All 
the good people of the place were sincerely glad 
“that the Winters had got him;” those who were 
not such good Christians talked with a little deprecia- 
tion of picking up a man “in a marching regiment,” 
with only “ his pay to keep himself on.” The house 
where the captain had found his prize was just such 
a solid, handsome and inviting casket as might hold 
such a treasure. It was in the green lanes of a warm 
and sheltered green country; it stood alone, as if it 
were in a vast demesne of its own, and yet it was 
only surrounded by a small meadow or two. The 
road that led to it was a by-road; the village of 
Arbor was a mile and a half off. The house was old 
and yet new—burly and portly, full and contented, 





high road, the driver or passengers got a peep of crim- 
gon that warmed and comfortedthem. The windows 
were bright, and set off with fresh clean paint, and 
over the old roof rose a little cupula, fresh and trim, 
though about as antique as an old cocked-hat. 
Between the road and the house was a tiny lawn, 
with cheerful beds of scarlet geraniums flowering in 
huge hillocks, and a bit of balustrade that gave a 
hint of terrace. This was Arbor-hill—as seen from 
the top of the passing coach, p d ‘*an uncom- 
mon snug place” by the outsiders, and where Mr. 
Winter, who farmed in a “jolly” way, and Mrs. 
Winter, and Miss Lucy Winter, the jewel of the 
jewel-case, lived all the year round. 

Inside, too, it was a miracle of comfort and bright- 
ness, airy to a degree, with the old fashioned rooms, 
and the quaint twist of the stair, but with none of 
that old-tashionedness which brings dampness and 
strange unseen burrows and decay, and drifts up toa 
sensitive nostril sudden and unpleasant gales. And 
there were alterations and additions, and the rather 
straitened dining-room had been expanded into a 
handsome modern room. It was the most comfort- 
able and compact of places. They said to Winter, 
*“ How did you light on this place? Where did you 
hear of it? What would you take for the plant and 
good-will now, lock, stuck, and barrel?” At which 
proposal Lucy Winter cried out in piteous protest, 
“O papal” . 

With the exception of a little girl only five or six 
years old, this Lucy Winter was the only child, a gay, 
handsome, impetuous girl of seventeen, all flash and 
impulse. Some one calls her from the hall as she 
is heard carolling above, and down she ‘‘ swings” the 
little twisted stair, with a sort of spring, ‘* hand-over- 
hand,” as though she were a sailor coming down to 
the deck. It is a picture to see her as she stands 
with a little tinge of color in her cheeks, pushing 
back her tossed hair, of which she had abundance of 
a fine honest auburn, perhaps a little rough too, and 
with a delightful smile of happy interrogation, says, 
** What is it, papa?”’ 

A pleasant sight it was to see her running round 
the gardens. 1t was yet more pleasant to see her 
alight on the steps between the little tiers of gor- 
geous flowers that made a sort of porch to the house, 
in her habit and hat after her ride, when she would 
turn round with her cheeks flushed and hair that 
would be rebellious and in confusion, to look at her 
pony as he cantered round to his stable without a 
groom. She would give him a little touch of her 
whip, and he would frisk away to her delight, throw- 
ing up his heels as a sort of salute, the family looking 
on from the windows. But it was for a horse she 
sighed—a grown-up horse, a real horse; for this 
pony was a mere plaything. She longed to go fiying 
over the fields and ditches to join the Green Shiels 
Hunt. But her father, fond and indulgent in every- 
thing, from sheer alarm could not bring himself to 
agree to the horse. 

Now, was Captain Mallam coming very often, and 
brought as often a delicately-shaped mare with askin 
like deep brown satin—a “‘ thing that a child might 
ride.” And by dint of these excursions and exercises 
it had come to the stage with which the neighbors 
were now so busy. Mr. Winter, an ‘‘ amiable, good 
man,” and a retired clergyman, had reluctantly 
given his consent, for he could not endure the idea of 
losing his ghild. But there were fervent promises of 
being always with him, and constantly coming to stay 
—a pleasant fiction, which no one believed in, as 
Captain Hallam was in ‘‘a marching regiment,” 
whose turn for Indian or colonial duty was about two 
years away. However, there was a long reprieve. 

There had been busy times in the bright house pre- 
paring. But there was no “ fuss” or agitation. The 
necessary ‘outfitting’? was only asort of pleasure 
aud excitement, all the family taking part and enjoy- 
ing the selection. There was no sudden agony, no 
breaking down in tears over the finery as it comes 
home, which makes each piece of silk and iace, to the 
fond mother’s heart, a suit of graveclothes. For the 
arrangement was, that there was only to be a week’s 
* honeymoon,” as it is called, and then ‘‘ Lucy Hal- 
lam” was to return, the captain’s regiment being 
only a short distance away. 

It had come very close; the day after to-morrow 
was the festival. How many times had the lively 
girl flown up and down the little stairs between the 
hall and the upper rooms, where the finery was laid 
out, and where the village milliner, employed out of 
good nature, but under directions, was doing some 
good substantial country work? There, too, wasa 
sort of little bazaar, where the friends’ presents were 
laid out. But the excitement of the day had set in 
towards three o’clock, when there was heard a pe- 
culiar sound of “ pawing ” up the little avenue, and 
when Lucy, rushing to the window, proclaimed, in 
musical tones, to all the house, that “ there wasa 
lovely darling of a horse walking up the avenue led 
by a man with a letter!” The horse was a darling, 
indeed, with the most elegantly-shaped aristocratic 
limbs, and an air of true aristocratic breeding. The 
letter was from a friendly squire who bred horses, 
and had always admired her ardor. He was an 





gone on with his curacy, but the place did not agree 
with his wife, and he could not bring himself to what 
he thought the licensed simony of purchasing an 
advowson. But he had been promised the reversion 
of the village rectory—not on the death of the old in- 
cumbent, whom they all liked, but on his retirement, 
which was not far off. Here now was the day close 
at hand, and a pleasent night, the last but one 
though, yet still a little festival. When the passen- 
gers on the up-coach, going by about eight o’clock, 
saw the little ‘‘ box” blazing cheerfully away like a 
bright lantern, to them it looked more than ever 
“ snug,” the very essence of snugness and warmth. 
If they could have drawn up the yellow blinds and 
peeped in, they would have seen two pictures of 
warmth, color, happiness and comfurt. One was 
in the dining-room, with its sea-green walls, and 
where Mr. Trail, the gray-haired vicar, and Doctor 
Legge, the village doctor—who, it was said, knew 
more of the moon and stars than of physic—and Cap- 
tain Hallam, and a chosen friend and brother-officer, 
Hillier, who was to be his “ best man,” and the host, 
were sitting round the fire taking claret. 

The ladies had just gone, had crossed the hall, and 
were drawing in to their fire, which makes up the 
other picture of warmth and comfort. Mrs. Trail 
and her daughter, a darling friend of Lucy’s, were 
staying in the house. They were all drawing in 
closer to the fire, to continue a little subject more 
confidentially, which had been just touched on as 


name—had nothing to support the family but their 
daughbter’s face and flirting. His estate, such as it 
was, was in the Encumbered Estate Court at the 
time. He had been married some months. You may 
conceive all that took place. Sir Philip got a stroke 
of apoplexy from fury, and was near dying. It was 
not unnatural that they should be thus shaken, for 
rank and station was their life and blood. The 
couple had been married some months. The one of 
the family however, who was most furious was 
Edward, William’s brother. He went over to Dublin, 
saw him and her, and poured out a torrent of re- 
proaches, and even insults.” 

*O mamma!” cried Lucy, with a buret of reproach ; 
then checked herself. 

“ Yes, dear, your friend lost his good sense and re- 
straint just for that once. By-and-by William 
became colonel, and a very young colonel; and then 
his regiment was suddenly ordered away to India. 
She was very delicate, and the physicians said she 
must not be taken there. In fact, she was more deli- 
cate than he thought—perhaps the Dublin Castle and 
the Dublin balls—no matter. He did not know what 
to do at first, but took a sudden resolution. Hecame 
to me to tell me. I confess I was astonished when 
I heard it, and was strongly against it; for I knew 
what was the temper of Sir Philip. His resolution 
was to go to them straight, appeal to their generosity 
for bis unprotected wife, and throw himself on their 

ad , which he said he knew. He did so. How 





they left the dining-room. 

“O mamma,” said Lucy, ‘ he is certain to come. 
He promised.” 

“T am sure he will, dear,” said her mamma, “ and 
for a reason that {| know.” 

** But what an interesting character,” said Mrs. 
Trail. ‘‘The world is not so bad as my dear Trail 
preaches, when there are men with such deep feeling 
as that.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Winter, “I could not de- 
scribe it. Iassure you it haunted me like a night- 
mare for months after. It was really terrible, his 
rage and grief mixed together. At times I thought 
his reason would go, or had gone. Men can love 
their wives, you see.” 

Lucy, all white muslin, and like a blooming flower, 
from some instinct glanced over at the glass, and per- 
haps colored. Was she thinking how this affection 
was as nothing to that of her Captain Hallam? 

“You know,” went on Mrs. Winter, “I being 
Colonel Howard’s cousin, and the only woman rel- 
ative (and knowing each other as children), could do 
this, which I think no one could have courage to do, 
It was a dreadful business altogether, from beginning 
to end, and in fact, only for me—poor Edward, his 
brother, who really was innocent in the matter—” 

* He had a brother, then?” asked Mrs. Trail, get- 
ting interested. 

“ A dear tellow,” broke in Lucy, impetuously; “a 
dear good fellow. Do you remember how he ran and 
stopped my horse, mamma?” 

** Yes, indeed, dear. But for him I don’t know 
what would have happened.” 

‘That was the worst part. He talked of Edward 
as a criminal, and of pursuing him, and bringing him 
to justice; and this idea of vengeance took possession 
ofhim, So you may imagine whata duty #bad. I 
never went through so much. Bat I soothed him 
at last.” 

**T still say,” said Mrs. Trail, “ there is something 
most interesting about him. It seems all so natural, 
even that fury and grief—” 

“ Ah, but if you knew it all,” said Mrs. Winter, 
stirring the fire, and drawing her low-cushioned chair 
closer. ‘ It is no family secret—” 

“ You never told me,mamma,” Lucy said, standing 
up and looking in the glass. 

* Because you were a child, dearest,” said her 
mother smiling; ‘‘ now you are to be a lady, and are 
entitled to hear everything.” 

The answer to this compliment was Lucy’s going 
over impetuously, and putting her arms about her 
mother’s neck, and covering her with kisses. Her 
mass of hair ail came tumbling down over both their 
faces like a mass of ivy that had been blown from its 
support. “Tell us,” she whispered, “‘ about How- 
ard.” 





CHAPTER II. 
COLONEL HOWARD. 


“THEY will be ten minutes at their wine yet,” 
said Mrs. Winter, “and Howard’s story wont take 
five. You know that my uncle Sir Philip and bis 
wife were proud—in fact, were called ‘the proud 
Howards ’—and as their estate was a little encum- 
bered, they made up their minds that William, our 
colonel, should make a splendid marriage—good 
blood and good money— and retire. When he was 
with his regiment in Ireland they had actually ar- 
ranged it all—found out a rich plain girl, of the very 
highest family—I wont tell her name now, as it is all 
past and gone—and negotiated the marriage. They 
even got him six months’ leave of absence, and wrote 
to him at Dublin to come over atonce. Whatdo you 





honest old bachelor, it was a very delicate little 
offering, and offered with a rough affection. No 
wonder Lucy said openly, and with fervor, that ‘‘she 
could kiss him.” 

The day after to-morrow was to be the day. Mr. 
Winter was to ‘‘ marry” his daughter, though he 
declared be had forgotten all rites and offices, it was 





like an old-fashioned well-to-do gentleman, who yet 
went with the times, and wore as much of the modern 
dress as would fit him. The red of the bricks was 
ripe and genial. As gig or coach drove by on the 


so long since he had put on asurplice. It was along 
time from the days when he had been toiling as a 
; miserable curate on sixty pounds a year, until a 


PE was the answer they got?” 

“TI can guess, mamma,” said Lucy, already ab- 
sorbed, her fine eyes beginning to enlarge. 

“So can I,” said Mrs. Trail. *‘ He was engaged to 
some one else.” 

“Not only engaged, but married; married to a 
handsome Irish girl who came out at Dublin Castle 
and the balls, and whose father was descended from a 
chieftain, I think: which, of course,” added Mrs. 
Winter, without any sarcasm, “ was all well in its 





‘ relative died and left him well off. He would have 


do you suppose he succeeded?” 

** T know he succeeded,” said Lucy, half starting 
from her chair, “‘ for Edward was there, and he is the 
most generous, forgiving fellow!’ 

** | was never so astonished,” went on Mrs. Win- 
ter, ‘as when he wrote me that he had succeeded— 
when he said they had behaved in a manner he dared 
not have expected—not with great warmth, certain- 
ly, but still with justice and calmness. They said, if 
he liked, she might stay with them while he was 
away. I heard afterwards that she shrank from the 
idea, and begged that she might stay anywhere rath- 
er than with them. What she really wished was to 
go back to her own people, but she knew that they 
were of a quality that her husband shrank from, and 
she did not even mention them.” 

** What was she like, mamma?” asked Lucy, ab- 
ruptly. 

Mrs. Winter paused, and looked round on them 
smiling. 

“T never saw her myself, but you recollect our go- 
ing up to town to have your photograph done?” - 

“To be sure, mamma; and thirty were taken; and 
M. Le Bouf asked to be allowed to have more taken 
off tor private sale.” 

‘* Well, she was like that,” said her mother, laugh- 
ing, ‘at least, s0 Howard says. I sent him one when | 
asked him to come, and you never saw what an eager, 
agitated letter he wrote, asking where I got it, what 
had I been doing? That is the real thing that I be- 
lieve brings him here. We might as well have 
thought of drawing a trappist from his cell.” 

‘* How strange!” said the ladies. And Lucy, with 
that most natural instinct which guided every mo- 
tion, stood up and tossed her head before the glass 
to see what the “likeness ’’ must look like. 

“T am not going to make this a long story,” said 
Mrs. Winter, ‘‘so0 I will be short. He went to India, 
was to arrange his exchange there, and be home in a 
year. She went to his relations, poor soul!’ 

There was a pause. 

“They were bitter proud people, with very hot 
sense of injury. She was easily cast down. They 
had never forgiven her or him, though I believe they 
tried todo so. Edward never had forgiven, and al- 
ways said his brother had been shamefully and cruel- 
ly taken in. He came there, and said she was ‘ vul- 
gar.’ In short, she was miserable. They gave her 
no rest, without, I believe, intending to make her 
miserable. She was delicate. She made no bother. 
Very soon little Fred, Howard’s son, was born, which 
only made Lady Howard more bitter against her. In 
short, when about eight months of the year had run 
out, and the exchange had been made, and we at 
home did not know it, and whex Howard might think 
of coming back, she began to give way. Ah! they 
were very harsh to her—a poor stranger in the land 
— and Lady Howard, I believe, wore her out with the 
harsh and cruel things she was always saying—how 
that she had ruined them all, and disgraced their 
family, with more to that effect. At last, when a 
letter had actually set out, flying fome with the joy- 
ful news that Howard was to start in a week, her 
final sickness set in, and she pined away out of this 
world. They did not reproach themselves, for they 
were not conscious of having done anything. The 
one that was shocked, as though he had suddenly 
wakened up from a dream, was Edward.” 

“1 know it, mamma!” said Luéy, impetuously. “I 
could have told you that; he is full of feeling. 

“He is,” said her mamma, smiling. ‘ Well, we 
May conceive Howard’s arriving to find such dreadful 
news awaiting him. Edward met him in France to 
tell him. It was terrible. And yet it was not so 
much grief as fury. He called Edward,” added Mrs. 
Winter, in a low voice, ‘murderer. And he said he 
would live for no other end than to reckon with them 
all one by one.” 

There was another pause. She went on: 

“This was only a burst of insanity on Howard’s 
part. A year after, when he was composed, he told 
them that he could not bear to see them, and that he 
dared not forgive them. Since then, seven jears ago, 
he bas wandered about with his son. The old grief 
and fury have given way, and gradually, I think, a 





way; but I believe the poor Mahoneys—that was the 


love the most overpowering tor this child—a love that 
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CHAPTER III, 
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is increasing every day and every hour—is softening 
him; and the most wonderful proof of his being soft- 
ened, is his coming here.” 

* And the boy?” asked the vicar’s wife. 

“A darling!” said Lucy, running to the table. 
** Look here!” And she brought over her photograph 
album. 

In a moment they were all admiring a little fellow 
in a Scotch dress, leaning, his hand in his pocket, 
with a smile of composure—the smile of a “ boy of 
the world ”—against a very low table. He had a 
charming air of gracious composure. The ladies 
agreed that he was indeed a darling. 

* Now, mamma, tell about what we have settled.” 

“O yes,” said Mrs. Winter. ‘‘Poor Edward, who 
really never did anything in the matter, and yet has 
been bitterly contrite ever since, and has tried again 
and again to see his brother, is to be here to-morrow. 
Do you see now ?” 

“Ah yes,” said the vicar’s wife. ‘But still, if he 
is in the same temper—” 

“But Lucy hasaplan.” . 

* Leave it to me,” said Lucy, pacing round and 
round the room in delight. ‘ I have my plan, and it 
shall succeed. Hush!” She held up her finger. 
Was it the gentlemen coming in? Yes, their voices 
were in the hall. But Lucy heard another sound. 
In country houses, ears are as trained as the ears of 
Indian hunters, and can hear the sound of wheels on 
gravel, even at the lodge gate. 

Mrs. Winter started up. ‘It must be Howard, 
dear!” The gentlemen came in, in delightful spirits. 
Mr. Wiuter and his wife went out into the hall. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE SON. 


THROUGH the open door, in the dark night out- 
side, a chaise was waiting. Ina t those round 
the bright fire in the drawing-room heard the sound 
of shuffling and pattering feet. In a few minutes 
more the door was opened gently, and Mrs. Winter’s 
voice was heard. ‘“ Will you come in here, Cousin 
Howard?” 

A tall gentleman, with a sunburnt face and large 
brown moustache, and the softest of blue eyes, ad- 
vanced through the doorway, and then drew back 
irresolutely. He held “‘ Howard’s son ”’ by the hand, 
who was in a dark little Scotch dress, and who looked 
round on all the company with a pleasant smile of 
greeting. 

“T am afraid,” began Colonel Howard, “that after 
our journey—” 

But he was interrupted, for, with cheeks glowing 
and eyes flashing, Lucy came from the other end of 
the room straight to him, and said: 

“* How are you, Cousin Howard? Iam Lucy!” 

He half started back, and seemed to shade his eyes 
from the lamp. ‘‘You?” he said. “ You? Ah 
yes. The picture! I am glad to see you, dear,” he 
said, taking her hand affectionately, ‘“‘and am de- 
lighted to hear all about this. But I am ashamed, 
coming in this way—a dusty, way-worn traveller.” 

Every one remarked what a sweet, soft voice he 
had, and a gentle address, while to the ladies he had 
asort of reverential courtesy with a faint bloom of 
“old fashion ”’ on it, but which was not less welcome. 

Mrs. Winter eagerly said these were only neighbors, 
and these ‘“‘ neighbors” with delicacy drew away, 
and sat in different parts of the room. But the fath- 
er’s eye wandered over to his son, who, having al- 
ready introduced himself, was the centre of a group 
of ladies. He was sitting on one of the low chairs 
“ nursing ” one of his little, stockinged feet, and talk- 
ing away about their journey with great volubility. 
He was telling them of his travels, and how he was 
not in the least tired. He had very delicate little 
features, a little nose, a pretty mouth, a fair skin, 
and his father’s soft eyes. “I was not in the least 
sick in the packet,” be said, still nursing his little 
leg. ‘1 never am—neither I nor papa. There was a 
French child, though. You should have seen him.” 
And little Fred laughed and crowed over the abase- 
ment of the hereditary enemies of his country. 
“ Party here to-night? Papa doesn’t like parties,” 
he went on, nor do I. Do you play games here? J 

can play.” 

They were charmed with him; he prattled on with 
such composure. The captain had introduced himeelf, 
not with that mock respect and burlesque “ humbug- 
ging” with which young men “draw out” children, 
and whom they use merely to show themselves off. 
This cruelty is merely offensive, and is often felt by 
sensitive, childish minds, and often a wistful little 
face turns anxiously to search the empty.one that is 
busy with this folly. ‘ How d’ye do?” said the boy, 
graciously. ‘‘l am very glad to have the pleasure 
of knowing you. Would you tell me, please,” and 
he hesitated a little, ‘‘ who the lady is over there, that 
you were talking with?” 

The captain laughed. “0, that is the prettiest, 
finest young lady in the world. Atleast, 7think so.” 

“Not in the world,” said the boy, shaking bis head 
gravely. ‘ Because you have not see ali the young 
ladies in the world. But still—O yes, she is very 
pretty.” 

“Then why are you so curious about all this, Mr. 
Howard? I declare, 1am beginning to be a little 
jealous.” 

‘* Ah,” said the boy, quickly, “ you are going to 
marry her?” 

‘Yes, you have guessed it,” said the captain ; “am 
I not a happy fellow?” 

** Indeed I think so,” said the boy, swinging one 
leg, and in the same wistful, sincere way. ‘She is 





Lucy came running over. 


and then added, in a half-whisper, ‘‘ I wont tell her 
what you said—about her not being the finest and 
prettiest young lady in the world.” 

“IT didn’t mean that,” said the boy, coloring, and 
stepping back with a little defiance; ‘“‘ you know I 
would not say so.” 

Lucy was down on her knees, holding his hands 
and looking into bis face. “* What isit that you don’t 
mean, dear?” she asked. ‘‘ Tell me—we are to be 
the greatest friends.” 

He shook his head. “ No, no.” 

“What! You refuse me?” 

“No; but you know,” he said, hesitating, and 
still swinging one foot— “‘ you know youare to marry 
him, and there wont be time.” 

** But we shall meet afterwards,” she said, still on 
her knees, and holding his hands, “and you must 
promise to come and stay with me.” 

And with him?” asked the boy, with a knowing 
look in his eye. ‘“ He will be the husband—and if he 
does not choose—” 

But I do choose, and always will choose—if you 
will do us the honor, that is. Recollect it is an en- 
gagement; you come very soon; I choose. Besides, 
whatever Lucy chooses I choose.” 

Young Fred took the hand that was held out to 
him, and shook it. 

“The only thing,” he said, confidently, “is papa. 
He is very particular about my going anywhere by 
myself—that is, he does not wish that I should go 
anywhere without him. And J don’t wish. When 
you come to know papa, you will like him very much. 
We go everywhere together. We have travelled an 

deal together, papa, and I, and Andy.” 

* And who is Andy, dear?” said Lucy, still on the 
carpet; ‘tell me.” 

“Bless me!” said the little fellow. ‘Don’t you 
know Andy? He is our servant—our own servant” 
—in a confidential tone—‘‘ He came with poor dear 
mamma from [reland (I never saw mamma that I 
can remember), and papa and I bave agreed that we 
are never to part with Andy. Papa talks a great 
deal to him, but he does not like my talking much to 
him, as papa says I might learn to speak like Andy, 
who has a strong brogue. But papa says that should 
make no difference in his character, because he is the 
most faithful and trustworthy man that ever lived. 
And I assure you I feel it a good deal, not talking to 
Andy, because I know he is good. And papa means, 
when Andy gets old and lame, to pension him off; 
and, when I am grown up, I shall pension him too; 
for I like Andy, and should wish to be kind to him; 
and when you come to know him, you will like him, 
too.” 

They listened to these little assurances with great 
pleasure, the little man was so earnest and assured. 
Captain Hallam looked across to Lucy with delight. 





you as if I had known you from a child.” 

The little man put forward his cheek with great 
dignity. 

“ And I like you,” he said; ‘‘ and when he said you 
were the fairest young lady in the world, I did not 
mean to deny it—indeed, no. I should not be so 
unpolite—no, indeed.” 

“Give me another kiss, you pet!” said Lucy, in 
great delight. 

Now was heard a gentle voice calling, from the 
side of the room: “ Fred! Fred! take care you are 
not talking too much, and tiring our friends.” 

He walked over himself. The little-man went to 
meet him, and took his larger hand. 

* Yes, papa. Come and talk—do. O!’---to the 
little circle---‘‘ he can talk, papa can; you'll be dee- 
lighted.” 

They all smiled. 

“ This little fellow and I,” said Colonel Howard, in 
his gentle, half-apologetic voice, ‘have been great 
companions. We have travelled and seen a great 
many things together---have we not, little man?” 

“Yes, papa,” said the little man, looking up at 
him; “and we are to see the world regularly when I 
get bigger—he has promised me—and I am n-.ver to 
go to school.” 

“Can you sing or play?” said Lucy. 

“No, no,” said Colonel Howard, a little hastily; 
* he will only tire you.” 

“ Just as papa pleases,” said the little man, with a 
bow. ‘Some people like my singing; others, as papa 
says, get tired.” 

“‘ Nonsense!” cried the captain, eagerly. ‘Do 
sing for us; we shall take it as a great favor.” 

“ Do, dear,” said Lucy. 

* Would you like it, really?” asked the little man. 

“Indeed we all would, and I particularly.” 

“ Well, papa; may 1?” 

‘As these ladies are so kind,” said the colonel, 
looking round, doubtfully; and he walked slowly 
back towards the fire, and sat down by his cousin. 

Without the least shyness, the little man looked 
round on all the company, and began a French 
chanson—CADET RovussEL—with a burden: 


“Ah! ca! oui! vraiment! 
Cadet Roussel a trois enfans,"* 


and which he sang with the greatest seriousness. 
There was great applause when he had finished. 

“ O, I can sing other things,” he said, “in quite a 
different style. There was one song which Andy 
taught me; but,” he added, with sudden earnestness, 
** that was long before papa wished that I should not 
speak so much to him—it was.indeed---though papa 
might not like it on that account. But, O! it is such 








me nice—much nicer than the French ladies.” 


** Here she is herself,” said the captain, gayly: | 


‘Give me a kiss, you darling!” she said. “I like |, 


Lucy had run over to the fireside with the request. 
She was whispering to Colonel Howard. 

“You wont refuse me? Let the dear boy sing. 
He is getting quite at home with usall. Do let him 
—Andy’s song---do!” 

Colonel Howard, half smiling, half grave, made a 
protest. ‘For shame, little man,” he said; “he 
picks up all these low songs; though, indeed,” he 
added, correcting himself, ‘“‘he never sings them 
without consulting papa. Well, yes, this once more, 
as these ladies and gentlemen are so kind as to call 
for it.” 

Holding Lucy’s hand, with his knee on the sofa, 
and a steady, serious look into the faces of all the 
company, he struck into “ MULLIGAN’s WEDDIN’,” 
in which his little clear pipe, trying to struggle con- 
scientiously with the Irish patois and brogue, and his 
perfect and earnest seriousness, had the most curious 
effect : 


“ Dere was feastin’ and fightin’, 
De neighbors delightin’, 
And singin’ and pratin’, 
And lots of the batin’ 
At Mulligan’s weddin’, 
Whack foldi dididdle follero! 
“4 Whack fol di di do!” 


They were delighted with this little performance. 
The doctor enjoyed it. ‘‘ A capital song, sir, and well 
sung. Thank you, sir.” 

The little man replied, with a bow, “I am so glad 
you liked it.” 

“TI dare say, sir, you have plenty more on your 
list,” said the doctor, ‘‘ and would favor us.” 

‘No, no,” Howard interposed; ‘‘ that will do very 
well. In fact, it is time to be thinking of bed. What 
do you say, little man?” 

“Whatever you please, papa.” Then to Lucy: 
“Did you like ‘ Mulligan’s Weddin’?*” Then he be- 
gan to laugh with a hearty child’s laugh. “So fun- 
ny, you know---a wedding here; and then, Mulli- 
gan’s. Ha! ha! Isn’t it now?” 

“Getting late,” said the doctor. “I must go and 
look after my stars. This will be a great night for 
observations. I shall search and search until I read 
something good there for Miss Lucy.” 

* And do you really do all this?” said the captain. 

“T have a regular. observatory, a fine glass, a 
meridian no less, and go regularly to work. Do you 
ever see the Southern Counties’ Times? No, I 
should say not,” added the doctor, laughing; ‘‘ the 
circulation is limited, and the matter very local. 
Well, there is an astronomical letter there every week 
from the present.speaker.’’ 

“T should like to see it very much,” said the cap- 
tain; ‘‘I once had a little taste that way myself.” 

“ Put on something warm and come,” said the doc- 
tor. ‘‘It’s only across the lake, and my boatman is 
waiting.” 

The little man had been listening with distended 
eyes. He put up his mouth to Lucy: ** Whisper,” 
he said; “‘make them take me 0, do!” 

The doctor heard him. “ And why not?” he said. 
“We would not keep him long, and Captain Hallam 
could bring him back, though it # rather late.” 

The little man crowed with delight, and cl d 


recovered in a moment, 

“Ol!” he said, “how strange, how wonderfully 
strange! For the moment I thought---no matter 
now---you ought to be asleep, my dear child.” 

“T was waiting, dear Cousin Howard, to say good- 
night to you.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE EVE OF THE MARRIAGE. 


THE next morning, the faithfal Irish Andy came 
familiarly into the breakfast-room, with the most 
perfect composure, and told the company that “ the 
masther” was not “himself at all,” and that he, 
Andy, had thought it better to keep him in bed. He 
had now come for a “‘ sup of weak tea, and such-like. 
“Indeed,” Andy went on, entering on a narrative, 
as he himself took up the teapot, “I don’t know 
what’s coming over him lately, the crature. I don’t 
like the way he’s in at al] now; there’s the truth, 
and no lie. His chist’s always wrong — always, 
always—and I’m not pleased at all with the way he’s 
in. And he’ll see no docthors, and he has the old 
thing always on his mind.” 

They were a little alarmed at this description, 
which was indeed true; fur, as any one might have 
read from Colonel Howard’s face, he was always ill, 
and at the moment of his arrival brought with him 
a heavy cold and cough which he did not care to tend 
or try to cure beyond the “little sup of tea” which 
Andy had brought up. Yet by the middle of the day 
he had forced himself, as he always did, to get up 
and go about, and said he was perfectly well. 

That day was an almost feverish day. It was the 
day before the marriage, and a hundred things 
“turned up” and presented themselves after lying 
back expressly, as it were, and which had to be done, 
and done hurriedly. Yet, with Lucy, it was only one 


| of her ordinary days; and, though working hard like 


her mother, she sang merrily as she worked. The 
village milliner, still employed only out of good 
pnature—for her touch was a little rude and coarse-- 
was seen in the bedroom hemmed in with prostrate 
dresses, which were on boxes, on beds, all about ber, 
in helpless overthrow, like dying heroines, She was 
excited with the desperation and hurry of the crisis, 
and worked in a sort of dishabille, stripped, as it 
were, to give her freedom. Long after, she often 
dwelt on these days; for nothing like them, either 
in the employment or its reward, ever after occurred. 

Yet neither motber nor daughter was “ put out” 
by this flutter, nor was there need to mark them 
“ dangerous,’ as is common with too many persons 
on such occasions. The mother and daughter sat 
together and talked, sometimes of the great event 
that was drawing near, but in truth a good deal 
more of the guest who had arrived last night. He 
was gone out, and from the windows they had seen 





his hands. ‘“ Let us go atonce! Come!” And he 
began to pull at the doctor’s arm. 

The father, who was at the other end of the room, 
heard something of this, and came over. “ At this 
hour? Not to be thought of, my dear child! Folly! 
I can’t allow it. Go to bed.’ 

Utter blankness and misery came into the boy’s 
face, and he hung down his head, 

“My dear child,” said his father, lifting him till 
the child’s face was on a level with his own, “ why, 
you would catch cold in your chest, and take ill, and 
die; and then what would become of poor papa? 
To-morrow we will drive over to this gentleman’s.” 

The boy gave a deep sigh of disappointment, but of 
resignation. He looked back wistfully towards the 
doctor, who embodied such exquisite and ravishing 
charms---instruments that turned, and screwed, and 
went up and down; an inexhaustible source of enter- 
tainment. But he turned to his father. 


leave you So please to ring for Andy to come and 
take me to bed.” 

At that moment the door opened, and a short 
figure of a man, with a curious quaint head, stood 
looking in. He peered round, and then, without the 
least concern or consciousness of any one’s presence, 
called out, with a nod: 

“ Masther Fred, it’s time now.” 

“Go,” said the father. ‘There’s Andy come for 
you. Wish all these ladies and gentlemen good- 
night.” 

This ceremony the little man achieved with courtly 
form, going round and putting out his hand, and, in 
the ladies’ instance, putting up bis cheek for the kiss 
which he seemed to know would be inevitable. The 
father’s turn came last, and he lifted bim up to give 
him a warm embrace, and looked after him with rapt 
fondness. Taking Andy’s hand, the little man 
walked away. 

Then the clergyman and his wife and the rest took 
their leave for the night. The captain and the doc- 
tor came into the hall muffled iu great-coats. It was 
a fine, clear night, and they could see the stars with- 
out the aid of the doctor’s telescopes. The lake was 
at the back of the house, and the doctor’s own boat 
was waiting---‘* My cab,” he always called it. 

But Colonel Howard and Mrs. Winter sat long in 
the drawing-room after all the rest had gone, talk- 
ing, we may suppose, over some passages in life, long 





a very funny Irish song; if you heard Andy sing it—” 


gone by. The French clock on the chimney -piece 





*“ Papa, I should not like to take cold, and die, and | 


him holding his “little man’s” hand, as they both 
walked off together round the lake on the promised 
expedition to the doctor’s observatory. 

That day passed by too quickly. But towards 
evening all had been done that was to. be done. 
They had been down to Mr. Trail’s church—a 
charming little village church—rather new, its tower 
and spire being tiled with warm, genial tiling, made 
out of the clay of the plaice. The genteel people of 
the place were for the best Welsh slates, but the 
vicar and his architect felt that there was fitness in 
this local covering. The village people had worked 
very bard and decorated the inside very prettily. 
Colonel Howard was nearly all the day away at the 
doctor’s house, looking at the instruments, in which 
his boy found such a fascination. They came home 
towards four, and as they walked up the avenue, the 
boy’s. hand still in his, and he in a sort of neverie, 
they saw a chaise at the door with a portmanteau on 
it. This awakened him, and he stopped a moment. 
‘“*More company,” be was thinking; “‘ this was not 
the place for me to come to.” 

In the hall he met Lucy in all ber impetuosity and 
flutter. She started when she saw him. 

“ Come with me, Cousin Howard,” she said, hastily 
taking his arm. ‘Wont you? I want to show you 
something.” 

“My dear l.ucy,” said he, fondly, ‘ do not ask me. 
I cannot go through more of this. Seeing these new 


faees always distresses me and makes me miserable. 


I am a wretched oddity, but you know—” 

“ It is not that, dear cousin,” she said, in great ex- 
citement. ‘“ There’s no new face. Come to my room. 
I want to talk. Yes,” she added, suddenly, “to 
show you all my stores. Come, do.” 

**But, Fred,” he said, absently, “we must find 
Andy somewhere.” 

Andy was found, and the colonel went with ber. 
She was strangely excited, and as she showed all her 
presents, seemed to be doing this as an exeuse for 
approaching some subject, talking very rapidly all 
the time. He looked and admired in a sort of ab- 
stracted way. She then said: 

“O, but the horse, too, you must see (Mat. I have 
not shown you half.” 

Howard seemed to be awaking gradually. “ But 
what is this? and J have contributed nothing! Good- 
ness, what a being I am! I think of nothing. I 
don’t know how to do anything like cther people. 
You must let me make up for all this stupidity. Tell 





me quick what you would like.” 
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ae | 
struck twelve, and haif-past twelve, and one. Lucy 
had not yet gone to her bedroom, but fluttered nerv- 
ously about the hall and passages and the now ghost- 
ly dining-room. For she knew very well what 
troubled pictures were raised in the drawing-room, 
Suddenly the door opened, and he came out with a 
candle; as he saw her, he suddenly started back, but 
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** Dearest cousin,” she said, coloring, “ how kind 
you are.” 
“But you must promise me,” he said, more earn- 


a 
| 
3 . ‘ estly. ‘I don’t understand these things. I am quite 
j 





7 helpless—a bracelet, a necklace—you must tell me, 
{ and fix on something.” 
' In her eyes was twinkling a sense of some eager 
and secret plan. ‘There is a present you could give 
me, dearest cousin, which would make me—and make 
us all so supremely happy; but I know that you could 
not give it to me, and that 1 have no right to ask it 
of you.” 

“What is it?” he asked, eagerly. ‘I am so glad 
to hear this. Let it be as great as you like. Don’t 
: be afraid.” 

“If I thought you cared for me enough,” she said, 
hanging down her head sadly. “But I have noright 
to expect that,and you would think me forward, 
and—” 

* But what can you mean, my dear child,” he said, 
5 wondering, and with a troubled air. ‘“ You know 
that I like you, and it would make me, O, so happy, 
to be allowed to make you happier even in that 
trifling way; for since I have come into this house, I 
seem to have come into a kind of peace that I have 
not known before, for from your eyes the old light 
seems to come, and I seem to be in a presence that I 
have long missed. And you think I could refuse you, 
when I seem to hear that voice, and to see those 
features?” 

With an impetuous motion she put ber arm in his, 
and, with glowing cheeks and flashing eye, began to 
pour out an eager whispering—a perfect tide. Before 
she had done, he had drawn himeelf away with a 
start—drawn himself farther and further away. He 
set himself free, and covered his face with his hands. 

“This is not right, cousin. Impossible! I did not 
expect this from you!” 

“Forgive me, you make me wretched. But you 
promised all—you know you did; and I told you you 
would be angry.” And she glided down before him 
on to her knees. 

He had walked away a little, then turned hastily, 
and saw her kneeling before him. ‘ Dear child, you 
know not what you ask me. How can I—how dare 1 
do it? He hates me and hates my boy.” He was 
growing more and more agitated every moment. 
“You do not know the whole. You cannot under- 
stand. Anything but that—no, no, no!” 

She rose slowly, and turned away impetuously. 

“This was to bea lappy day for me,” she said, 
tossing her head. “They all told meso. You are 
determined I shall be wretched. Where is your 
promise now? Do you suppose J care for your pres- 
; ents, and bracelets, and such things? You have 
q made me feel, Cousin Howard, a mortification that 

no one else has done—no one else! Every one else 

has been good to me.” 

She walked away flushed and indignant. He stood 
@ moment irresolute, then in a faint voice called her. 
“Lucy, come back. I did not mean to be unkind. 
But if you were to know bow I have suffered—what 
I suffer. But it may have been all wrong, and I 
promise you nowI will try in future to think less 
uncharitably of one who had so deeply injured—not 
me, but—”’ 

“Who?” said she, running to him and covering 
his hand with kisses. ‘‘ There is a-good, kind, dear 
cousin. But that isnot enough—that isa very trifling 
marriage present forme. Try? You must give me 
more than that. Should you see him or meet him, 
you will promise me to write—to speak—to forgive— 
to bear him—teil him that you have misjudged him 
a little—that he has done nothing to—” 

_ I can never do that,” he said, passionately. Then, 
suddenly checking himself, ‘“* Well, if it pleases you, 
Ido promise. It will not be for long, and there is 
folly in all this. Some day—if he writes—I may—” 

“ This is a promise,” sbe said, panting with eager- 
ness; ‘‘a solemn one, mind; for I shall be away, and 
you will not see me again for long, and I have noth- 
ing to trust to but your honor and promise.” 

“Then you have it, dear cousin.” 

“The first time you see him?” 

“ Yes.” 

In asecond she had flown away from him, and 
with acry of delight called out: 

“ Edward! Edward!” 


























CHAPTER V. 
RECONCILIATION, 


A YOUNG man, with fair hair and a fine open face, 
tL came hurrying from some room, then stopped irreso- 
lutely. Under the lamps stood Colonel Howard, half 
turned away, and his brother drew near, with his 
hand half raised. In a moment the eager girl had 
seized that gentle hand in both hers, and drawn it 
softly towards another that was half extended. 

“You promised, you know,” she whispered. It 
was no use resisting, and the colonel turned a look 
. upon his brother, which the other understood ina 
moment. 

It was all over—the enmity of years was gone. In 
half an hour the younger brother was with Mrs. 
3 Winter and her dauyliter, pouring out his soul ina 
torrent of delight and gratitude. 

b “You have taken a load from my heart, my dear 
4 child,” he said. ‘You are an angel, and I shall 
never forget it. I am so happy.” 

* Not more than I am, Cousin Edward,” she said; 
“and do you know why? Some one gave me to- 
night the finest present I have got as yet—finer even 
. than Mr. Blenkinsop’s beautiful horse.” 

i *T am so glad to hear it,” he said, ‘and 1 hope 








there will be many more. I shall look out for one to 
exceed that.” 

“Don’t you see, Edward,” said Mrs, Winter, smil- 
ing, ‘‘ what she means?” 

“ Ah, nowIdo. But she shall not lose her present 
for that. Iam so happy. You have done for me 
what I have been trying todo for years. It was no 
use; and though I pleaded hard, and showed him 
that I had really done nothing, or very little to de- 
serve his resentment, and was heartily penitent for 
that; but my letters were all returned to me and 
never opened. But he had this idea, that I hated 
him and his family, after what he had done, But he 
is so noble, so generous—he has behaved so nobly; 
and from this moment I must only strive to find 
some way to show him how I love and honor him.” 

“Where is he?” said Mrs. Winter, rising. “I 
mustrun. Whata happy night we shall have of it.’’ 

But they found he was not so well—not well enough, 
he said, to come down and join them at dinner. “It 
is great folly, I know, but Ican hardly help it. In 
the evening I will try. Poor Edward, I have done 
him sad injustice. Will you say it to: him again? 
You recoliect what I said to you and to Lucy—that 
he hates me and my boy. It was a shocking slander. 
I thought so, but I had no reason to think so. Must 
atone for all this,” he added, wearily. ‘Give my 
love and affection to the pretty bride, and tell her I 
am only nursing myself for the morning.” 

It was indeed a happy morning. Lucy was in a 
chronic impetuosity, stopping short suddenly at in- 
tervals to call out, “‘lamso happy!” And she told 
Captain Hallam pleasantly and very plainly, that he 
need not take this access of spirits to his account; 
that it was for a totally different matter, and for the 
sake of her dear cousin the colonel, whom she loved; 
a declaration the captain received without the least 
signs of disturbance or jealousy. 

They all knew Edward Howard, and had known 
him for long; yet they had never seen him in such 
buoyant humor. He was one of those frank, open 
spirits, s0 welcome and so useful to girls—with whom 
they do not fall in love, but whom they like—for 
these brave honest fellows are always doing them 
some kindly and friendly office, never easy unless 
employed, and often despatched up to town or down 
to country on halfa day’s journey. He was ready to 
find a horse trained for a lady on a moment’s notice, 
and do a hundred other “good-natured” things, yet 
he was not ‘* soft.” 

This scene, reposing as it d, basking as it 
were in a softened mellow light, was often to be 
looked back to; that gay drawing-room, full of beam- 
ing and happy faces. They had little games, that 
almost verged on romping, at least where the “little 
man” was concerned, who was screaming and crow- 
ing with delight, hiding behind cushions and sofas, 
and burying his little face in ladies’ skirts. He told 
his day’s adventures again and again, and spoke 
with rapture of those wonderful instruments, the 
screwing and mechanical arrangements of which had 
penetrated him with delight and admiration. He 
had never seen such a world of apparatus, and the 
doctor this very night, taking him by the shoulders, 
had sworn he should go over to-morrow and assist at 
certain unscrewings and oilings which were to take 
place. He sang them various songs, and, on a gen- 
eral demand, stood up in the middle and again gave 
“ Mulligan’s Weddin’,” with entire approbation. Lt 
was noticed that, whenever he mentioned the name 
of that Irish bridegroom, his little eye wandered 
roguishly to the captain, who affected to be overcome 
with bashfulness at such public notice. Occasionally 
he assumed a grave face of responsibility, and stole 
away to have a private interview with his papa, 
coming back with a little air of solemnity, saying, 
“TI do not like the way papa is in.” But he soon 
freshened up into gayety again, until eleven o’clock 
came, and with it Andy’s curious face appeared at the 
door with his unconcerned, ‘‘ Now, Master Friddy, 
it’s time for you.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE WEDDING, 


HERE was now the morning of the wedding, as 
sunny a morning, as ‘* though it were bespoke, Glory 
be to God,” to use Andy’s remark and blessing. How 
bright the day was, and how bright and gay looked 
the deep red and green of the little place. Inside 
there was flutter, but delightful flutter—kissing, 
smiles, tears, and kissing again. 

Colonel Howard is down betimes, but every one 
notices his face, and sees at once that he should be in 
his own room. There is a great change in his looks 
within these two days, but he said he was well. But 
Andy, who had a sort of festive air himself, was heard 
to say, “he hoped it would be all right to-morrow 
next day”—a misgiving which was to be realized 
presently. Yet, with a generous foresight, the col- 
onel had not lost time; and on the night before a 
messenger had been sent up to town, with a letter to 
the chief jeweller, and who returned betimes with a 
superb casket. As Lucy came to him, about eleven, 
in her bridal dress all lace and white silk and white 
flowers, he put this into her hand. ‘ This,” he said, 
“is bat a poor token of what I feel to you, and for 
what you did last night. It is a miserable present, 
but I have no time, and no judgment.” 

“It is-superb,” said she, taking out the jewels, 
which were magnificent, ‘and I am so happy!” 

Captain Hallam was come for her. The carriages 
were waiting. 

The little church was charming. The flowers 
seemed to have bloomed from the night before. They 
clustered over the pillars. The villagers filled the 





aisles. The young girls looked wistfully on, thinking, 
as every young girl does, of another picture where 
they would be the chief figure. Of all the pageants 
and shows, this, perhaps, is the most interesting. 
The greatest churl among the spectators feels that 
this is not a mere scene in a play. Long after, when 
the last act has nearly begun, the “actress” looks 
back to that morning, and sees herself through a soft 
cloud on that morning, and thinks herself another 
being. O, how young! how pretty! how fresh! And 
how bright and fairy-like everything all around. It 
seems as far off as last year, and she turns (by in- 
stinct) to look into that glass over the chimney- 
piece! 

Mr. Winter was the celebrant of the office, and 
was “assisted” by a good-humored clergyman, the 
Rev. John Hallam, brother, as we may vuppose, to 
the captain. The friends drew in close as the clergy- 
men began their combined labors. Even at that mo- 
ment the quick eyes of Lucy, darting about, saw that 
Colonel Howard was not there, though the little 
bright face of his son was to be seen, studying, with 
an absorbing interest, some mechanical arrange- 
ments on the stair of the pulpit. Andy, too, could be 
seen afar off, towards ‘‘lookin’in” at the business 
with a dry, serious, inquiring look. He had just 
‘¢run down from the masther.” 

It was done now. The combined efforts of the 
two clergymen had succeeded, and Lucy and her 
lover, Captain and Mrs. Hallam, were walking away 
in a sort of reverential bearing. There was signing 
in the vestry, congratulations, kisses so fervent, whis- 
pered “darlings!” “my pets.” Then a coming out 
and taking off hats, and driving away. Then there 
was the house again, Arbor Hill; and Lucy, bound- 
ing from the carriage, fluttered straight to Colonel 
Howard’s room. 

He was on the sofa, and languid and pale. After 
he had wished her all blessings and happiness, ‘‘ My 
dear child, my dear Lucy Hallam”—he said this very 
tenderly—“‘ when it came to the last moment, then I 
found I had not strength, though I tried very hard. 
My little man will be here, I suppose, presently.” 

Then they all came home with a sort of dropping 
fire. Our doctor, who had hoped to be there, was 
kept away by professional duty, which came most 
awkwardly. ‘hen the breakfast set in. 

That, too, was of a very cheerful and festive pat- 
tern. Such things in the country have a tone of 
their own quite unique. That, too, is a picture to be 
looked back on in those coming days when we shall 
be looking into the drawing-room wirror, waiting for 
our married son and his children to come to dinner 
on, say, @ Christmas. The affectionate voices, the 
fervent wishes, the genuine speeches, so different 
from other speeches over wine—these came back 
like the chime of the Christmas bells we have heard 
overnight. 

There was a health or two, and a speech, kindly 
but hurried; for time was pressing, and a train to be 
watched for. Edward Howard did his duty in a 
pleasant buoyant fashion, which kept away the faint 
clouds of gloom that were seen gathering. His fair, 
handsome face grew bright and imated as he 


flies into the air after them. A cluster of faces, half 
sorrowful, half pleased, look long after them. 

Then came the lull—the sudden prostration which 
sets in after all such excitement. That day becomes 


of a sudden purposeless—a day for weary and vacant 
wandering, when no one can settle himself to any- 
thing. It was felt, too, that the light of that house 
had gone out, and that there was a change. 

Colonel Howard, however, was not mending, and 
they were beginning to be in serious concern about 
his state. And about four o’clock Edward said he 
would go over to the doctor’s house, not two miles 
away round by the lake, and see if he had returned. 
The doctor knew of some greater doctor whom he 
had to meet not far away that very day, and who 
might be readily secured also. It was determined 
not to say a word of this little plot to Colonel How- 
ard, who would raise difficulties, and protest he was 
getting well. 

The little man soon heard of this proposal, and saw 
in it at once a plan for advancing his own little in- 
terest and pleasure. 

*O, then, I can go too,” he said, “and see all the 
telescopes again. I was promised, you know.” 

“The very thisg,” said Edward, “ we shall make 
an expedition together. But mind now, not a word 
to papa. We are going for a great doctor, and if he 
hears it he will not see one, and perhaps he will 
never get well.” 

“Never get well,” repeated the little man, anx- 
iously. 

“T mean,” said Edward Howard, “if he does not 
see the doctor; none of us can be well unless we see 
doctors.” 

He had still some misgivings. “But,” said he, 
wisely, ‘it is all for papa’s good; and I am dying to 
see those telescopes again. Whisper, 1’ll not tell 
papa a word.” 

Andy appeared suddenly. ‘ Where are you taking 
him to, Misther Edward? Have you spoke with the 
masther about it?” 

“O, all right, Andy, and quite right of you. But 
T’llmake it allsquare. Weare going tor a doctor, and 
not a word is to be said to him, you understand.” 

Andy shook his head. 

* Masther Friddy, you’d better go in and tell the 
mastber yourself. That’s the raysonable way.” 

“Now, Andy,” said the young man, seriously, 
“you mustn’t interfere here; we want to get a doctor. 
You don’t understand these things. And you know 
very well how hard it is to get my brother to take 
care of myself.” 

**O, 80 be it; so be it,” said Andy, coolly. ‘ Only,” 
he added, muttering, ‘‘ wait until to-morrow next 
day.” 

“So we can, Andy, and till the day after too,” said 
the young man, laughing. 

The little man laughed too. ‘*O Andy,” he said, 
“how fanny. But J think, Andy, you don’t quite 
understand.” 

The young man went to his room to get a coat and 
write a letter fur the post. The little man was wrap- 
ped up in his coat, and ready for the road in a 





spoke. He told of the bride’s virtues, of the love they 
all bore to her, of her smile that lit up that house 
and delighted all who came within its charm—her 
cheerful spirit, which made all happy. There was 
loss—but there was gain for another, who had secur- 
ed a prize, Then there was another, who was not 
with them at that moment, but whose heart was 
with them, and who bad tried to be of their company. 
He knew him, and never so well, added Edward 
Howard, with a sudden hoarseness in his throat, 
as: within a day or two—he never knew what were 
his virtues and affection. However, it was not too 
late then. 

During this speech the servants had gathered at 
the door, and were listening. Round the table were 
handkerchiefs very busy. The ‘‘little man” had 
listened with an air of deep attention, “ taking it all 
in;” he was very happy, too, and had been supplied 
with wedding-cake under tolerably small restraint. 
Yet he was a little gentleman, and had trained him- 
self not to indulge in excess which he found but too 
common among his contemporaries. When Edward 
had finished speaking of Colonel Howard, the little 
man softly stole from the room—not as some unfairly 
suspected, because of the richness of the cake—but 
to pay a visit to his father. Ina very few moments 
he came back, with a strange look of mystery and 
importance on his little face, got beside Lucy and her 
husband, and whispered, eagerly: 

‘* Papa is so much obliged for your kind reception 
of his name—those were his words—and wishes he 
was here himself to thank you all.” 

“Why not tell these ladies and gentlemen, my 
boy?” said the captain. ‘‘ Would you be afraid?” 

“Afraid, no; papa gave the message.” 

In a moment there was a silence, and with his face 
modestly bent upon the tablecloth, the little man 
repeated the same words, and gave them his papa’s 
message. 

‘Ah, listen to the darling!” was said among the 
maids at the door; “listen to him now.” 

‘* Shure he’s wiser,” said Andy, almost contemptu- 
ously at their surprise, “‘ than a grown Christian!” 

But the hour had now come. There was a general 
rising up—a rushing away for some last preparation— 
and more tears and embracing. The carriage was 
there, and they were all out on the steps. There is 
the last embrace and the last guod wishes; and Lucy, 
in sober travelling dress, yet magnificent, stoops 
down and lifts her veil to kiss the little man, who 
has put up his face. Now they drive away, and the 
“old shoe,” searched for and found with difficulty, 





t. He waited a little impatiently in the hall 
a few moments, and then went out through the gar- 
den round by the back of the house. Howard hada 
longer letter to write than he fancied, and took a 
longer time over it, and then came out hastily. He 
found the little fellow gone. 

**The impatient little rascal,” he said. “He is 
busy with some tricks in the garden.” But he was 
not in the garden. Then Howard hurried across the 
field, and was greatly relieved by hearing the voice of 
the little man calling to him cheerfully in a sort of 
chirrup of delight. He was playing “hide and go 
seek ;”” was up in a tree? 

By one of those curious coincidences which are 
almost unaccountable, Colonel Howard, almost as 
soon as they had gone, thought of his little son, and 
rang his bell for Andy. The little secret about the 
dector was now sure to come out. ‘Sorra o’ me 
knows where he is, colonel. He said he was to go 
with the brother over to the docthor man.” 

“Go with Edward!” repeated the colonel, starting 
up suddenly. ‘ How dare you trust him ou‘ of your 
sight? Did I not depend on you?” 

“Sorra a one 0’ me could help it,” said Andy. 
“Sure I thought Misther Edward was now next to 
yourself.” 

“To be sure,” said his master, coloring and letting 
himself fall back on the sofa. ‘ You did quite right, 
Andy. The poor child can’t be shut up altogether. 
Bet when will they be back, Andy?” 

“0, be raysonable yourself now,” said the other, 
coolly; “‘ you know they are only gone now.” 

“O, to be sure. But mind, Andy, the moment 
they come in, send him to me.’”’ 

Edward went hastily towards the lake, from 
whence the voice seemed to come. 

“What fully of me,” he said, “to let him go. 
Troublesome child!” 

In a moment he caught sight of the “‘ troublesome 
child,’’ standing in a little punt which was drawn up 
close to the shore. He was ina tumult of delight, 
and clapped his hands eagerly, from sheer spirits. 

“T tound this,” he cried. ‘‘ Onlythink! We must 
go in this; it will be much shorter.” 

The bank overnung the river, and was very steep. 

“Take care, take care!” cried Howard, in an agony 
of terror. ‘‘ How did you get there? Stay where 
you are till I come down.” 

“ We must go in the boat, mustn’t we?” said the 
little fellow, standing in the bows with one of the 
small oars in his hands. ‘“ We will bring the doctor 
over in it to papa, and lose no time,” 

“What folly of me!” said Howard to himself, 
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hurrying down the little side path which wound | 
down to the water. The water was concealed from 
it by some furze bushes. He long atter recollected 
that picture of the fine little fellow standing at the 
bow of the boat, fluurishing the light oar. Long 
after, also, he recollected the wild start he got when 
he reached the edge and saw that the boat seemed to 
be empty, and was moving slowly away from the 
shore. He could not reach it; he was quite helpless, 
and the little boy had not strength to manage it. 
‘What folly all this hiding at the bottom of the 
boat!” for so he thought he was. 

He called out to him frantically, “Come back. 
Give up nonsense, pray, dear child, for your dear 
father’s sake. We shall not be able to get the boat 
back without all sorts of trouble.” 

He paused, but there was no answer. 

He called again. The boat was gliding further 
away; and then a sudden chill struck to his heart. 
He was near fainting with the bare idea. Heclimbed 
up the bank, not by the path, struggling up with 
his bands and feet, and then he saw that the boat 
was empty, with a solemn emptiness that made his 
heart shrink. The sight of his eyes seemed to leave 
him. Down below him the water was black, and 
dark, and deep, and weedy; and though he could 
not swim, his impulse was to fling himself down, cast 
himself in at all risks, and, if he could not save, hide 
himself from the world forever. But a happier 
glimpse of reason came to him, and gasping, and 
staggering, he clinibed up the bank still higher on to 
the road, and, shouting, made for the house. There 
was a:figure actually coming down towards him, 
sent, as it seemed, by Heaven. ‘“‘O Andy, Andy!” 
he shrieked. He could do no more, and pointed 
back. The faithful retainer understood enough 
(he had been “ rared” on the Donegal coast). He 
was past Howard in a second, and in another was at 
the water’s edge. A little cap was floating there, 
and told him the story and the spot. The boat was 
drifting far out, and seemed a figure of all chance 
and hope drifting away also. With a “ Holy Mo- 
ther!’ on his lips, Andy had gone in head-foremost 
among the weeds. He had once made one in a life- 
boat crew on that Donegal coast. He was sure to 
succeed in what he had tried, and he dived, and 
searched, and explored, and at last came upon the 
little helpless figure, bound up tightly in a mass of 
cruel weeds. Andy had now hard work to set him 
free. -But he did so at last. But one so young and 
tender as the child was, and now so many minutes 
under the water—there he was now, on the bank, 
limp, saturated, and bis soft hair covering his face; 
and as for life— 

Andy had him in his arms in a moment. Not 
knowing what he was doing, Edward put out his 
hands to help; but Andy shook him off with a 
“Stand back!” 

*‘ What shall I do?” said Edward, wildly. ‘ Will 
he live? Have I killed him? Tell me. Tell me 
something to do.” 

Andy was struggling up the bank with super- 
natural strength. ‘There, run, run round for the 
doctor for the bare life, if you care for his life at all.’ 

In the kitchen, before the great fire, was a strange 
and terrified group round their insensible figure. 
No one knew what—hot water—and hot things were 
the only recourses until the doctor, whom God send 
quickly, should arrive. But up stairs the quick ear 
of the father had heard the rustling and rushing; 
and the half cry and half whisper. A yet quicker 
instinct made him associate this disorder with some- 
thing connected with his child. Weak as he was, he 
had risen and come out into the hall. He heard the 
quick voices—the confusion below—and rather stag- 
gered than walked to the top of the stairs. At the 
same moment he met Mrs. Winter; her pale face 
and despair told him everything. 

“Where is he?” he said in a trembling voice. 
**‘ What is all this?” 

“QO, come, come!” said she, bursting into tears. 
“ You must prepare yourself—the poor, poor darling 
—the boat—” 

He could not answer her, but stood looking at her 
with a fixed stony air, swaying from side to side as if 
about to fall. 

“No, no; you must not—not that way!” And she 
caught him in her arms, and tried to stop him. But 
he put her aside, almost roughly, and went down. 

The wretched Edward was the first that met him, 
who shrunk away as though he wished the earth to 
cover him. Then the miserable father put aside the 
group that was humanely striving to hide what was 
lying there from him, and fell forward on the floor 
beside the helpless body of his “little man.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
AFTER THE WEDDING. 


But the faithful Andy had great “sinse,” as he 
called it, and good practical skill for the common 
emergences on that Donegal coast. ‘‘Many and 
many’s the time” a poor fisherman had been carried 
ashore in that poor way, and they had got him 
round. And here now, as he was working himself 
and waking them all work, rubbing, fomenting and 
warming, the sounds of wheels came most gratefully 
to their ears, and made Any break out into a hearty 
‘Glory be to God for all his mercies!” In another 
moment the doctor was stamping down Stairs, swiftly 
as if on life or death; and “Glory be to God,” as 
Andy would again say, another doctor was following. 
They seemed to know what they had come for, 
though there was no one up stairs to tell them. 

“Clear away, clear away,” said the doctors. 


women, have plenty of everything warm.” They 
then examined the little figure before them, listened 
to his chest, warmed and fomented, worked hard 
with the bellows, until suddenly the doctor leaped up 
and said, ‘‘ Thank God, we are in time after all.” 

But the unhappy father, d from that place 
up stairs, had come to himself. His grief had 
taken a new shape—of vengeance. ‘I knew it! 
God’s justice may overtaxe him. The villain plotted 
it. God punish him for it! He came here for it. 
And you brought us to this wretched house fur the 
same thing. But I shall live tobe revenged. I told 
you so. The vile, black villain! He murdered my 
poor wife, and now comes to destroy my poor, poor 
child. Let him come and kill me—now—no, but Ife 
shan’t; I shall live, live to destroy him, if only for 
that. Where is he? where is he? Let me find 
him!” 
it was hard to restrain him. Was there ever such4 
a change as from that house in the morning, to the 
present scene! Then he forced himself from those 
who were trying to keep him. But, as he was tutter- 
ing down, met the doctor. 

* Good news, friend,” he said. ‘I knew we’d do, 
if we only worked on hard enough. Now, no flutter- 
ings and agitation, Think, you are a man, and show 
an example to the ladies.” 

Colonel Howard’s eyes moved slowly upwards in 
deep and devout thankfulnees. 

“Come down with me,” said the doctor; “you 
may now. The poor boy is beginning to move and 
stir. The warmth is coming in to him, but you may 
be sure all danger is gone.” 

“ God is too good to me,” said the colonel, hurrying 
after him. 

There was a perfect tumult in the kitchen, for as 
they entered, the faithful Andy was leaving it, carry- 
ing the child in his arms. The child’s head hung 
over drooping, but his eyes were opening languiily. 
Through the haze it saw a figure it knew, and a 
faint, ‘nga voice called out, ‘‘ Papa, papa!’’ 

* * * * * 

That evening, when the little fellow was in bed, 
warm, glowing with prescribed stimulants, half 
dozing and half waking, but now happily leagues 
away from the fatal region of eternal sleep, and 
people in the house had time to think of others, there 
were some who recalled a shrinking cowering figure 
that was now outside the house, now flitting on the 
stairs trom a presence it dared not meet. The doctor 
was saying comfortably, as he drew on his gloves, 
now I may go, and beyond a look in to-morrow 
morning, you wont want me again.” Who noticed 
this phantom? ‘ Where’s our friend,” he said, “ his 
brother—what is he about?” 

Colonel Howard took Mrs. Winter’s hand. ‘ Not 
now,” he said; “you will see him, for I cannot. 
Perhaps we do him injustice. But still it is better 
for all. I shall try to forgive—if possible, forget. 
Thank the Almighty Lord for all, who so interposed 
and saved both me and him, and did not leave an old 
broken man to misery and despair for the last few 
days of his life.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, ‘‘ a man can do no more 
than he can do; and if, as he says, he could not swim 
a stroke, why, it was hard to expect him—” 

Colonel Howard shook his head fiercely. 

* Yes, indeed, though I could see that he did all 
thathe could. Went in half up to his middle.” 

“You could see,” said Colonel Howard, dreamily, 
“ Why, were you—” 

“To besure. I saw the whole business from begin- 
ping to end. The little urchin coming down by 
himself, climbing into the boat. Saw it all through 
my good Dolland glass, and I declare, I never suffered 
so much, fur I knew what would happen, and it 
seemed only a few yards off. Capital glass—” 

“ And Edward?” said Colonel Howard, hurriedly. 
“When did he—where was he—” 

“The Dolland showed me him too as plain as’ my 
hand, rushing down and calling to the fine little 
rascal whe was getting into the boat—” 

‘Where is—where is he?” said the colonel, dis- 
tractedly. ‘* What have I done!” 

The doctor was a little astonished, but he did not 
know what was passing in his: friend’s mind, who 
hurried past him. Down in the Hall was the un- 
happy Edward, who stood sorrowfully as his brother 
approached him. 

‘“« My brother, my dear brother,” said the colonel, 
‘IT have wronged you, O so outrageously, so cruelly. 
I have heard all and know all now, and could humble 
myself on this very ground to beg your forgiveness.” 

The night of that wedding-day thus became a 
night almost ot bliss, very unusual on such solemni- 
ties. The little man was soon asleep, and awoke 
again fresh and restored, and, in defiance of his 
faithful henchman’s warning, insisted on getting up 
and going down to the drawing-room, then lit up, 
over which a bright tranquil cloud was floating. 
He strode with his little limbs into theroom. ‘Here 
lam papa;” and then, after standing locking at their 
surprise, gave a crow, and ran to hide his face on his 
father’s knee. 

Not many such nights were to follow, and on 
that sweet and charming little circle the curtain 
came down slowly. That little episode altogether of 
the marriage, was pleasant to think on, and it came 
back to many hereafter, when the gentle colonel, 
broken with many shocks and trials, had at last 

found repose in a little quiet corner under a spread- 
ing tree. 








The young lady who “ fell dead—in love with a 
young man,” revived on being asked to name the 
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Hrs. Caudle’s Curtain Kectures, 


LECTURE No. XXX. 

MRS. CAUDLE COMPLAINS OF THE “ TURTLE-DOVE- 
RY.”—DISCOVERS BLACK BEETLES.—THINKS IT 
“NOTHING BUT RIGHT” THAT CAUDLE SHOULD 
SET UP A CHAISE, 


““You’p never have got me into this wilderness of 
a place, Mr. Caudle, if 1’d only bave thought what it 
was. Yes, that’s right: throw it in my teeth that it 
was my cheice—that’s manly, isn’t it? When I saw 
the place the sun was out, and it looked beautiful— 
now, it’s quite another thing. No, Mr, Caudle; I 
don’t expect you to command the sun,—and if you 
talk about Joshua in that infidel way, I’ll leave the 
bed. No, sir; I don’t expect the sun to be in your 
power, but that’s nothing to dowith it. I talk about 
one thing, and you always start another. But that’s 
your art. 

“1m sure a woman might as well be buried alive 
as live here. In fact, I am buried alive; I feel it. I 
stood at the window three hours this blessed day, 
aud saw nothing but the postman. No: it isn’t a 
pity that 1 hadn’t something better to do; I had 
plenty: but that’s my business, Mr. Caudle. I sup- 
pose I’m to be. mistress of my own house? If not, 
I'd better leave it.” 

“And the very first night we were here, you know 
it, the black beetles came into the kitchen. If the 
place didn’t seem spread all over with a black cloth, 
I’m a story-teller. What are you coughing at, Mr. 
Caudle? I see nothing to cough at. But that’s just 
your way of sneering. Millions of black beetles! And 
as the clock strikes eight, out they march. What? 
They're very punctual? I know that. I only wish 
other people were half as punctual: ’twould save 
other people’s money and other people’s peace of 
mind. You know I hate a black beetle! No: I don’t 
hate so many things. But I do hate black beetles, as 
[ hate ill treatment, Mr. Caudle. And nowI have 
enough of both, goodness knows! 

“Last night they came into the parlor. Of course, 
in a night or two, they’!l walk up into the bedroom. 
They'll be here—regiments of ’em—on the quilt. But 
what do you care? Nothing of the sort ever touches 
you: but you know how they come to me; and that’s 
why you’re so quiet. A pleasant thing to have black 
beetles in one’s bed! Why don’t I poison ‘em? A 
pretty matter, indeed, to have poison in the house! 
Much you must think of the dear children. A nice 
place, too, to be called the Turtle-Dovery! Didn't J 
christen it myself? I know that,—but then I knew 
nothing of the black beetles. Besides, names of 
houses are for the world outside; not that anybody 
passes to see ours. Didn’t Mrs. Digby insist on call- 
ing their new house ‘ Love-in-Idleness,” though ev- 
erybody knew that that wretch Digby was always 
beating her? Still, when folks read ‘‘ Rose Cottage” 
on the wall, they seldom think of the lots of thorns 
that are inside. In this world, Mr. Caudle, names 
are sometimes quite as good as things. 

“That cough again! You’ve got a cold, and you'll 
always be getting one—for you'll always be missing 
the omnibus as you did on Tuesday,—and always be 
getting wet. No constitution can stand it, Caudle. 
You don’t know what I felt when I heard it rain on 
Tuesday, and thought you might be in it. What? I’m 
very good? Yes,I trust so: I try to be so,-Caudle. 
And so, dear, I’ve been thinking that we’d better 
keep achaise. You can’t afford it, and you wont? 
Don’t tell me: I know you’d save money by it. I’ve 
been reckoning what you lay out in omnibuses; and 
if you’d a chaise of your own—besides the gentility of 
the thing—you’d be money in pocket. And the= 
again, how often I could go with you to town,—and 
how, again, I could call for you when you liked to be 
a little late at the club, dear? Now, you’re obliged 
to be hurried away—I know it—when, if you'd only 
@ carriage of your own, you could stay and erjoy 
yourself. And after your work you want enjoyment. 
Of course, I can’t expect you always to run home 
directly to me: and I don’t, Caudle; and you know it. 

“A nice, neat, elegant little chaise. What? You'll 
think of it? There’s a love! You are a good crea- 
ture, Caudle; and ’twill make me so happy to think 
you don’t depend upon an omnibus. A sweet little 
carriage, with our arms beautifully painted on the 
panels. What? Arms are rubbish; and you don’t 
know that you have any? Nonsense: to be sure you 
have; and if not, of course they’re to be had for money. 
I wonder where Chalkpit’s, the. milkman’s, arms 
came from? I suppose you can buy ’em at the same 
place. He used to drive a green cart; and now he’s 
got aclose yellow carriage, with two large tortoise- 
shell cats, with their whiskers as if dipped in cream, 
standing on their hind legs upon each door, with a 
heap of Latin underneath. You may buy the car- 
riage, if you please, Mr. Caudle; but unless your 
arms are there, you wont get me to enter it. Never! 
I’m not going to look less than Mrs. Chalkpit. 

** Besides, if you haven’t arms, I’m sure my family 
have, and a wife’s arms are quite as good as a hus- 
band’s. I’ll write to-morrow to dear mother, to 
know what we took for our family arms. What do 
you say? What? A mangle in a stone-kitchen proper? 

Mr. Caudle, you’re always insulting my tamily— 
always: but you shall not put me out of temper to- 
night. Still, if you don’t like our arms, find your 
own. I dare say you could have found ’em fast 
enough, if you’d married Miss Prettyman. Well, I 
will be quiet; and I wont mention that lady’s name. 
A nice lady she is! I wonder how much she spends 
in paint! Now, don’t [ tell you I wont say a word 








more, and yet you will kick about! 


“Well, we'll have the carriage and the family 
arms? No, I don’t want the family legs, too. Don’t 
be vulgar, Mr. Caudle. You might, perhaps, talk in 
that way before youl money in the bank; but it 
doesn’t at all become you now. The carriage and 
the family arms! We've a country-house as well as 
the Chalkpits; and though they praise their place for 
@ little paradise, I dare say they’ve quite as many 
black beetles as we have, and more, too. The place 
quite looks it. 

“Our carriage andourarms! And you know, love, 
it wont cost much—next to nothing—to put a gold 
band about Sam’s hat on a Sunday. No: I don’t 
want a full-blown livery. At least, not just yet. I’m 
told the Chalkpits dress their boy on a Sunday like a 
dragon-fly; and I don’t see why we shouldn’t do 


be content with a gold band, and a bit of pepper-and- 
salt. No: I sball not cry out for plush next; certainly 
not. But I will have a gold band, and— You wont; 
and I know it? O yes, that’s another of your crotch- 
ets, Mr. Caudle; like nobody else—you don’t love liv- 
eries. I suppose when people buy their sheets, or 
their table-cloths, or any other linen, they’ve a right 
to mark what they like upon it, haven’t they? Well, 
then? You buy aservant, and you mark what you 
like upon him, and where’s the difference? None, 
that I can see.” 

“ Finally,” says Caudle, “I compromised for a gig: 
but Sam did not wear pepper-and-salt and a gold 
band.” 





THE AMERICAN MOOSE. 





The male, or bull, when full grown, is from seven- 
teen to eighteen hands high. The cow mouse rarely 
exceeds sixteen hands. The color of the male isa 
varying ash, the hairs getting darker towards the 
tip. The coat of the female is lighter and redder 
than that of the male. The hair is very long and 
extremely brittle, a peculiurity which in Sweden is 
attributed to the dryness of the moss on which the 
animals sometimes feed. In winter, unlike most 
animals inhabiting high latitudes, the coat of the 
elk assumes a darker in place of a lighter hue, the 
bulls becoming almost black. The males alone are 
provided with horns, which appear about an inch in 
height during the first year, during the second they 
resemble a spear head a foot long, at five years they 
bave assumed a triangular fourm, and at maturity, 
which is said to be about the fourteenth year, they 
have attained their full size, often measuring five 
feet from top to toe, and exceeding a half-hundred- 
weight in weight. The horns are shed in January 
and February, and so rapidly are they developed, 
that at tbe end of spring they are restored again to 
their full size. The turelegs are apparently diapro- 
portionately long—the hovfs, which are sharp and 
finely shaped, being the usual weapon of defence; 
those of the hindfeet are loose and splayed, somewhat 
resembling the hoofs of the reindeer—a provision 
doubtless intended to support, to a certain extent, 
the great weight of the animal on the swamps it 
frequents in summer, and on the surface of the 
winter snows. Tie neck of the elk ix short, and the 
muscles which support the head of most wonderful 
size. The shortness of the neck is in some degree 
compensated by the enlargement of the muzzle or 
movfile, and, «8s in all the deer tribe, by the length 
and peculiar prehensile power of the tongue. The 
tail is short and white underneath; a warm musky 
odor, faint, but clearly perceptible, which marks the 
vicinity of the animal, proceeds, we believe, from 
certain small glands near the root. 

The rutting season is in September; and the calves 
which are born in spring, one or two at a birth, 
follow their mother for an unusually long period. 
Like all animals which are long in reaching matur- 
ity, the elk is reputed to attain a great age, but on 
this point no reliable infermation is seemingly pro- 
curable. 

Its favorite fuod appears to be the young branches 
and twigs of trees, and water plants of all descrip- 
tions. The elk is said to be at all times a sparing 
feeder, and the growth and sustenance of a bulk so 
vast (for a bull frequently exceeds 1800 Ibs. in 
weight), out of the seemingly inadequate materials 
such food affords, is unquestionbly most remarkable. 
Still more so, perhaps, is the annual reproduction of 
the antlers. Many competent authorities, among 
others, Blumenbach, have asserted the annual 
growth of the horns of the deer tribe to be among 
the greatest wonders of comparative anatomy; and 
if this be true, in reference to our native species, the 
horns of which seldom exceed ten or a dozen pounds 
in weight, what shall we say to the annual reproduc- 
tion, in the course of ten or twelve weeks, of solid 
masses of bone, of fifty and sixty pounds weight 
(exceeding that of a full-grown sheep), and this 
without any apparent unusual demands on the other 
bodily functions of the animal! 

In some instances the horns exceed the above 
dimensions. In his Travels, Mr. Catlin mentions 
having found a pair of antlers of the moose, at the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, which, being set on 
their points as an archway, permitted the tallest 
man of his party to walk under without touching 
them. 





SuNDAYy Comrort.—“‘I don’t miss church so 
much 4s you may suppose,” said a lady to her minis- 
ter who called on her during her illnees, “ for I make 
Betsy sit at the window, as soon as the bells begin to 
chime, and she tells me who is going to church, and 





whether they have got on anything new. 


what we like with our own Sam. Nevertheless, I'll . 
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THE PAWNER’S BANK. 

In 1859, a bank was started in this city for the ben- 
efit and security of those poor people who are driven to 
the necessity of pledging articles on which to raise 
money to subsist upon. They were exposed to the lia- 
bility of falling into the hands of dishonest brokers, 
who charged very high premiums, and greatly under- 
valuéd the article pledged. Many of these besides gave 
no tickets for the deposit,and the depositor was entire- 
ly at their mercy. Tue interest charged the poor at 
such places was from ten ‘to one hundred times the le- 
gal rate,one dollar per week on a loan of ten dollars not 
being unfrequent. In some cases the pawn-broker, 
in form, purchased the article, pledged at from one- 
half to one-tenth part of its value, and the owner 
must rely entirely on the honor of the broker for 
buying it back at an advanced rate. Valuable things 
thus pledged were often refused the owner who offered 
to redeem them, and great distress was thus caused 
worthy poor people by unscrupulous and unfeeling 
men. All these things—and the same exists to-day 
in spite of public opinion and h ity—led 
to the establishment of the Pawner’s Bank of 
Boston. 

Such institutions have for many years existed 
abrcad—in Paris, under the name of Monts de Piete 
—and have been found very beneficial. In 1855, 
when Paris contained about 700,000 inhabitants, there 
were more than a million of articles pledged, say 
about seven articles to every family of five persons, 
and loans made on them to the amount of upwards 
cf 20,000,000 francs, equal to 25 francs to each man, 
woman and child in Paris. The amountarising from 
unredeemed articles goes to the support of Parisian 
hospitals. 

The Boston Pawner’s Bank has proved a complete 
success, and may be classed among the best charities 
of our city. Thousands have found therein a relief 
tor their small, but to them large, needs, and have 
received according to agenerous valuation. The rate 
is never allowed to exceed one and one-half percent 
per month, and owners have the right to redeem their 
deposit, at the regular rate, up to the time of redemp- 
tion, the limit being one year. At the end of the 
year unredeemed goods are sold, and the balance in 
excess of expenses reserved for the owner. After 
paying eight per cent to stockholders, the balance of 
earnings is placed in a profit and loss fund, to be 
doled out in fuel to the needy. 

This is but a glimpse at the principle and purpose 
of the Pawner’s Bank, but enongh is seen to indicate 
the benefit of such an institution in a community 
where so many are liable to suffer from human vicis- 
situde, and need the accommodation here extended. 
Small merchants who get cornered on a stock of 
goods also avail themselves of it, and as they receive 
twu-thirds the valuation of the article pledged, the 
relief is most salutary. Goods thus pledged have 
risen in value, and thus another benefit has accrued 
from the operation. 

An inspection of the books of the bank presents’ a 
most interesting field for reflection, revealing the 
thousands of wants and the thousands of means of 
supplying them. Struggling gentility that fights in 
secret, here brings its elegant superfiuities to obtain 
that which will keep the wolf from the door a while 
longer—the dreariest kind of poverty this, which 
sternly defies fate and asks nosympathy. All grades 
of poor are represented, and every species of convert- 
ible article has revealed their necessities. The very 
poor, it is said, are more ready to redeem articles 
pledged than the genteel poor. One good woman for 
two years has pledged her little son’s best suit of 
clothes, valued, at first, at. two dollars, every Mon- 
day niorning, redeeming it punctually every Satur- 
day. At last, as it became worn, its valuation depre- 











ciated till it stands on the books atone dollar. What 
a story can be imagined from this slight text, of pa- 
tient suffering in want, of hard toil, and pinching 
economy, the glorious principle evident over all in 
the redemption of her humble pledge. That placein 
the Sunday school class must not be vacant for a day, 
and thus for two years has the loan been made and 
the penny interest paid on the Saturday. There are 
thousands of equally touching cases. We can see in 
the character of the articles pledged, the terrible 
necessity that has led to their surrender even tempo- 
rarily: precious heir-looms, mementoes, love-gifts. 
Even the decline of fortune may be traced in the 
nature of the loans made. At first a large loan 
where the necessity begins, dwindling gradually with 
years, untila broken ring or some such trifle tells, 
plainer than speech, that the scene is about closing. 

O, the terrible heart-aches that those deposits at 
the Pawner’s Bank reveal! Blasted bopes, ruined 
expectations, disappointments, despair—for this is 
not a first resort in trouble. It is the necessity that 
comes like the wolf on the fold, which impels this 
course, after all others have failed, and domestic de- 
bate, self-reflection and hoplessness have demonstra- 
ted this course as the last one. 

We are glad that there is an institution of this 
character to assist such cases of want. Aid is a bet- 
ter charity than gift. Aid encourages, gift depresses. 
Thousands, through this channel, have received this 
aid, and have been enabled to surmount their imme- 
diate difficulty. The redemptions are in a large ma- 
jority; and of those things which are left, the larger 
part are superfluities which the owners could as well 
spare as not. 





CREAKING SHOES. 

Vulcan, itis said, being jealous of Venus, made 
creaking shves for her,so that he might hear her 
whenever she stirred. It isa pity that there should 
be any classical authority for the crepitus crepide. 
In the street, very often in the concert room, and 
not unfrequently in the church aisle, the creaking 
and squeaking of the people’s leather soles goes tar 
to prove they have no genuine music in their spiritual 
souls. It may have been remarked that the ones who 
wear the creaking soles are always the first to start, 
and by some means are always nearest the singer or 
speaker that they annoy. There is no more fear- 
ful trial to the nerves of a sensitive listener than this. 
The effect arises from dryness of the leather in 
part, but, correctly speaking, the creaking de- 
pends upon the sudden compression of the air 
contained between two surfaces of leather; just as 
the sound is produced by the clapping of hands by 
the air thus setin vibration. Shoes with single soles, 
it is said, never creak, and by interposing a piece of 
oil silk between the two soles, the contact of their 
surface, may be so insured, as to obviate the sound. 





NiTRO-GLYCERINE IN BLASTING.—A correspon- 
dent of the Nevada Gazette, who has recently visited 
the summit tunnel on the Central Pacific Railroad, 
writes that the contractor thinks they are going 
ahead with the tunnel fully twenty-five per cent 
faster by the use of nitro-glycerine than they could 
by using powder. The small holes required for the 
oil can probably be drilled in less than one third the 
time required for larger ones necessary in using pow- 
der. The oil does much more execution than powder, 
as it always breaks the rock trom two to sixteen 
inches beyond the hole, and also throws out a much 
larger body. The oil, in hard rock, shows a strength 
five times greater than powder, pound for pound. It 
is made upon the spot, and is considered much 
stronger, as well as safer, than that imported. They 
have now been using it for several months, and have 
never yet had a premature explosion, or any other 
accident; and not a single blast has missed fire since 
the Chinamen commenced filling the cartridges. The 
work upon this road seems to have fully set at rest 
the superiority of nitro-glycerine over powder, both 
for economy and safety. Of course this applies to 
the oil made upon the spot, and not to the imported. 





HyMEN.—Hymen was a young man of Athens, 
obscurely born, but extremely handsome. Falling in 
love with a lady of rank, he disguised himself in 
female attire, the better to carry on his amour; and, 
as he was one day on the seashore, celebrating the 
Eleusinian rites with his mistress and her female 
companion, a gang of pirates came upon them by 
surprise, and carried them off to a distant island, 
where the pirates got drunk for joy, and fell asleep. 
Hymen then armed the virgins, aud despatched the 
sleeping pirates; when, leaving the two women upon 
the island, he sped to Athens, told his adventure, 
and demanded his beloved in marriage, as her ran- 
som. His request was granted; and so fortunate was 
the marriage, that the name of Hymen was ever after 
invoked on all future nuptials; and in progress of 
time the Greeks enrolled him among their gods. 





A NOVEL VEBICLE.— Mr. Stamm, of Milan, has 
made a vehicle in which the strength of a horse is 
reinforced by that of steam, while the steam power 
gains in application the advantage of the horse’s in- 
telligence, 80 that both work together, and are man- 
aged as one by the reins. When the horse moves 
forward, his traction applies the steam; when he is 
pulled up, his backward action shuts it off, and if 
vigorously applied, reverses the engine, which backs 
as he backs, stops backing as he stops, and again 
starts forward as he starts. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


MRS. LINCOLN AND HER WARDROBE. 


Gossip has of late been active about the affairs of 
Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, and it bas been known that 
portions of her private property have been exposed 
for sale in New York. She says that her annual 
income is but $1700, and’she therefore sent to a com- 
mission merchant in New York various articles to be 
sold. She at first desired to be known in the tran- 
saction only as ‘‘ Mrs. Clark,” but finally concluded 
to appear under herown name. The following letters 
tell the story. She writes, on Sept. 1: 

* «The articles I am sending you to dispose of were 
gifts of dear friends, which only urgent necessity 
compels me to part with, and I am especially anxious 
that they shall not be sacrificed. The circumstances 
are peculiar and painfully embarrassing. Therefore 
I hope you will endeavor to realize as much as possi- 
ble for them.” 


Under date of September 22, she writes: 


“1 am compelled to pursue the only course left me, 
immediately with the next week to sell these goods; 
and if not wholly disposed of by Wednesday, October 
30th, on that day please sell them at auction, after 
advertising very largely that they are my goods. 

** Very respectfully, Mrs. A. LINCOLN.” 


September 25, she again writes: 


“ Now that I am pressed in the most startling man- 
ner for the means of common subsistence, I do not 
know why I should shrink from the means of improv- 
ing my trying position. Being assured that all you 
do will be appropriately executed, and in a manner 
that will not startle me very greatly and excite as 
little t as possible, again I shall leave all in 
your hands. I am passing through a very painful 
ordeal, which the country, in remembrance of my 
noble and elevated husband, should have spared me. 

“T remain, with great respect, . 

“Very truly, Mrs. LINCOLN.” 

“P.S. As you mentioned that my gonds have been 
valued at, $24,000, I will be willing to make a reduc- 
tion of $8000, and relinquish them for $16.000 in 5-20s, 
nothing less. If this is not accomplished, I will con- 
tinue to advertise largely until every article is sold. 
I must bave means to live, at least, in a medium 
comfortable state.” 


In other letters she expressed a hope that this 
course would not reflect upon the Republican party, 
and said: 


“T could not relinquish my attachment for the 
party to which my husband belonged, and in whose 
cause his precious life was sacrificed, notwithstanding 
it is composed of such men as Weed, Raymond and 
Seward, who nominally belong to it, and who, to ac- 
complish their purpose, would drag it down to the 
lowest depths of degradation. The late president 
thoroughly detested these men, and had become fully 
aware, before his death, of their treachery and false- 
ness. 

“ My heart is ever anxious for Republican success, 
notwithstanding the very men for whom my noble 
husband did so much unhesitatingly deprived me of 
all means of support, and left me in a pitiless 
condition.” 


Again she speaks of that same party, or of its indi- 
vidual representatives, in not so pleasant a tone: 


“Through the ingratitude of the Republicans to- 
wards the memory of the lamented president, the 
family of their chief have been left to suffer want and 
destitution. Therefore it is natural to suppose that 
when it became imperatively necessary for Mrs. Lin- 
coln, the honored and beloved wife of the late presi- 
dent, to dispose of apparel and jewelry to enable her 
to meet the common daily necessities of life, it was 
certainly in better taste that Mrs. Clark, rather than 
Mrs. Lincoln, should appear in the proceeding. Al- 
though in her overwhelming sorrow she was, by an 
ungrateful Republican party, deprived of her rightful 
maintenance, they should aypreciate her delicacy in 
desiring her true name and their own ignominy from 
being known to the world.” 


The following is an inventory of the articles offered 
for sale: 





Cost. 
black centre camel's hair shawl, long - = $1500 
white centre camel's hairshawl,long - - - 1200 
white centre camel’s hairshawl,square - - 400 
black centre camel's hair shawl, square - - 350 
red centre camel's hair shawl, square Paks mt 100 
small shawls, eee ee -  - - 4 - 50 
white Paisley shawl,long - - - - vo) 
white Paisley shawl.square - -  - - 50 
superfine point black lace shawls - $1500, $500. $300 
superfine point black laceshawls - - - $50, 
white point lace shawl - - - - - + 2000 
white point lace dress, unmade - + - - 4000 
white point lace flounce Be aE - 150 
white point lace parasol cover 2 8.) © ee 
white point lace handkerchief - - - - 80 
Russian sablecape - - - - - - = L500 
Russian sable boa - - - - 





Je eo 1200 
Also many gther articles, including diamonds, rings, etc. 


It is denied that Mrs. Lincoln isin want. Judge 
Davis, Mr. Lincoln’s administrator, says that he in- 
vested $75,000 in United States bonds for Mrs. Lincgln 
and family, It is a little humiliating to think that 
all the above shawls, furs and diamonds were received 
as bribes for office, and that every one who had a 
present to give received an office. A president’s wife 
should be above suspicion. 

STAR CLOTH.—A new and great novelty is the 
“star” cloth, or “cloth of gold.” Itis a velvet cloth, 
in black, scarlet, blue or purple, gemme with small 
beads woven into the fabric. Amber and blae glinted 
upon the scarlet surtace, and gilt crystal, mixed wich 


small white opaqre beads, upon black. 22.000 beads 
are said to be sprinkled upon a yard of the material. 
Short sacques and jackets are very pretty in this 
material. : 

No Kine no Wire.—King George of Greece does 
not want to return to his capital, but his future 
father-in-law, the Grand Duke Constantine, told him 
that it was not to a younger son of the King of Den- 
mark, but to the King of the Greeks, that his daugh- 
ter was betrothed. As it is announced that the 
marriage is soon to take place, it is presumed that 
this argument was conclusive. 

HOME AND FOREIGN GossiPp.—The ritualists take 
three hours for the performance of the marriage cere- 
mony. Bad for nervous brides,—Sheridan’s staff 
officers say they never before saw so many beautiful 
ladies as at Brooklyn.——The royal! family ot Belgium 
wish to take care of Carlotta.——Victoria is amusing 
herself at Balmoral. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLOv’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER. 
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terprising house of Ticknor & Fields, ever foremost 
in “ good works.” This is a very charming little 
book, which Mrs. Child, in her preface regrets that 
she didn’t write, but which would have done her 
great credit if she had. It is exceedingly like her 
style, and we half suspect that the editing must have 
included \suggestion, also. The stories are very 
beautifully written, and the moral conveyed is most 
progressive and elevating. The style is adapted to 
the capacity of children beyond the infantile period, 
and the illustrations are excellent, rendering it a 
most desirable book for a present. We would advise 
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it would afford their children now, 

Grimm’s GOBLINS. Selected from the Household 

Stories of the Brothers Grimm, with Illustrations 


in colors, from Cruikshank’s Designs. Buston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 


This collection of fairy stories contains about as 
much witchery as we have ever seen in so short a 
space, to be done so well. The stories are unique and 
funny, the illustrations characterized by the gro- 
tesque fancy of Cruikshank, and, printed in colors, 
the pictures are far more attractive. It is a boy’s 
book, the boyish taste taking more readily to such 
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patronized by elves and fays. The stories are very 
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BALLOvu'’s MAGAZINE.—Ballou for October is on 
our table, and contains several illustrated articles of 
value, another installment of Derwent Eyes and 
Hair, besides the usual charming storiex, sketches, 
poetry, etc. There is no magazine published that 
gives so much for the same money as Ballou Terms 
$1.50 a vear. Address, Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 
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Our PorTFOLIO.—Our self-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLaa, wil 
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paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
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ORATORY.— Oratory may be symbolized by a war- 
rior’s eve, flashing from under a philosepher’s brow. 
But why a warrior’s eve, rather than a poet's? 





Because in oratory the will must pradominate. 
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Of our soldier lite and labor, joy and sor 
They have sheathed their blades fore -~ 
mate campaign. 


Blessed thrice, ye gallant comrades, w! 
snatched release, 


perfect peace, 
With a radiance on your foreheads wh. |: 
increase. 


reveille 
Stirs the silent camps from slumber 
sounding glee, 
Well we know you are enfranchised; ° 
whisper, “ Free!"’ 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ENFRANCHISED. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


They are missing at the roll call, when the stirring reveille 

Shouts the joy of morn awakened, with the voice of mar- 
tial glee, 

And they answer not the muster—but their spirits answer, 
“Free!"" 


In our stalwart ranks assembled they have ceased their 
arms to bear, 

With the drum's redoubling thunder, with the fife’s en- 
livening blare, 

They shall march no more forever to the swell of martial 
air. 


Nevermore their challenge greets us where the watchful 
picket lies, 

In the breathless nights of summer, ‘neath the star-be- 
sprinkled skies, 

And the lurking, dread miasmas from the swamp-land 
slowly rise. 


Not beside us in the battle, when it spits its wrathful ire, 

When we walk in Death's broad shadow, under canopy 
of fire, 

Where the throats of iron demons shout a language 
hoarsely dire. K 


Shall their eyes with ours enkindle ?—shall their swords, 
like rushing flame, 

Wave b on to in the Union's holy name, 

Making heroes of the cravens, with indignant words of 
shame? 





In the bivouac’s cheerful firelight, when the riotous 
tattoo 

Falls and rises through the army down the sinuous bayou, 

They have ceased to join our circle—yet we pledge them 
all anew. 


Nay—they toil with us no longer, through the sunshine 
and the rain 

Of our soldier life and labor, joy and sorrow, loss and gain; 

They have sheathed their blades forever on their ulti- 
mate campaign. 


Blessed thrice, ye gallant comrades, who from death have 
snatched release, 

Digenthralled from strife and tumult, in that pure and 
perfect peace, 

With a radi on your fi 
increase. 





heads which the ages shall 


And though nevermore to see you when the thrilling 
reveille 

Stirs the silent camps from slumber with its loud-re- 
sounding glee, 

Well we know you are enfranchised; and our full hearts 
whisper, ** Free!’ 





* Written at Morganzia, Louisiana, May, 1864. 
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WATER LILY, 


AND 


THE THREE GUARDIANS. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE WEARING AWAY OF THE STONE. 


ISS MARGARETCURTIS 
knew well what is meant 
by that * continual drop- 
ping.” She had felt it be- 
fore, but the sixteen years 
of her life since we saw her 
last has driven the lesson 
home. Sixteen years have 
come and gone over that 
cold and stately mansion, 
and all those thousands of 
days bave been each like 
the other. Breakfast, din- 
ner, and supper sometimes 
tasted, sometimes not, the 
getting up and the lying 
down, the humdrum, petty 
details endlessly and monotonously repeated which 
would have set her asleep even to think of, had there 
not been a counteracting something in her brain 
that kept her awake. In that brain! There was 
the wearing. A statelyand stern exterior, growing 
sterner and more stately every year; a calm white 
brow, cool white hands, feet that never hastened, 
and a voice that seldom lost its even, well-bred tones. 
She receives a rare visitor who goes away feeling 
chilly; she rides out to a short distance in the coun- 
try every day; she goes to a little country church 
every Sunday morning; she walks through her green- 
houses every afternoon; she goes over her whole 
house and domain once a month inspecting; she 
pays her servants once in four weeks; she gives the 
housekeeper money and listens to her accounts 
once a month; she reads one quarterly review, and 
one monthly magazine; she dresses always in black 
silk and fine lace; her hair is always smooth, her 
slippers alwavs trimly laced. That’s the crust of the 
woman. What more? Is she ever lonely, or svi? 
Is she ever augry or afraid? Doves she want ever to 
laugh? 











All these duties and pleasures of hers she goes 
through with in the most exact manner. Is she a 
machine? Is there a pulse in that slender wrist, a 
throbbing under the cool bodice, a possible blush in 
the thin cheek? One grows a little afraid of such 
unmoved and apparently immovable coldness, 

But Jook into her eyes if you can get a chance, and 
there you see that this exterior is but ashes over fire. 
Look at the close-pressed lines of the mouth, and you 
see that the composure of manner is not, as formerly, 
natural, but is maintained by a grip of the will. Look 
at the hands upon ber silken lap. They are clasped, 
not folded, they are sometimes clenched. . 

Miss Curtis’s old housekeeper had died the year 
after Magialen’s marriage, and an old housemaid 
had gone away. Had these been left, a wall would 
have been erected between the lady and the rest of her 
household, but the new-comers were not confiden- 
tial servants, and they would gossip. 

It got to be whispered in the house that the mis- 
tress was a little odd, that she was not like herself 
when she fancied herself freed from observation. 
One bad seen her clench her hands, another had seen 
her turn her eyes upward, a third had seen her with 
wild, fixed gaze that seemed to behold some object 
of terror. This came gradually, and in years, It 
was known that when she retired to her room atter 
dinner ostensibly for her daily nap, she seldom if 
ever slept. Her step had been heard tramping up 
and down, up and down, during the hour she spent 
there, and one listening near the door had heard 
her talking wildly to herself, or to some imaginary 
person, lamenting and upbraiding in the same 
breath. 

That listener got a fright he never got over. As 
he crouched there with his ear to the keyhole, the 
door was suddenly flung open, and h6é almost fell 
into the‘room. One glance in her face so terrified 
him that on his knees he begged for mercy as though 
his life were in danger. She spoke not a word, but 
spurned him with her fvot, and he staggered up and 
fled before her face. Within half an hour he left the 
house with orders never to step on to the grounds 
again. But he told his tale before going. In these 
later years the new housekeeper bad seen still more. 
She had peeped down the staircase at night and seen 
her mistress wandering about the house, her white 
wrapper hanging in ghostly folds about her, her 
long, black hair, silver-threaded, sweeping down her 
shoulders; the light of the lamp she carried shin- 
ing up into her pallid face and deepening the 
shadows of her knitted brows. 

One night the whole household had been awakened 
by 8 loud cry from Miss Curtis’s room, and going 
there all huddled together with terror, had been 


told through her door which she did not open, that’ 


she had had a frightful dream, and had awakened 
herself with that cry. The servants averred that 
they had heard Miss Curtis’s teeth chatter while she 
maile her explanation, and commanded them back to 
bed again. 

Evidently so much solitude was not good for the 
lady. She was grown nervous and morbid. 

“T’ve lived here, man and boy, nigh forty years,” 
said Duncan, the gardener. ‘“ But I never thought 
to see the end of the Curtises. They are most run 
out. When Miss Margaret dies there’ll be not one of 
the true blue left. Miss Magdalen was a sweet soul, 
but she hadn’t the air.” 

**O, but ‘she has now,” interposed the pert Fanny, 
the housemaid. ‘I seen her in the city last spring, 
and she in her carriage riding like a queen. I tell 
you, Duncan, Miss Margaret never saw the day she 
could draw herself up, and look down on folks like 
her sister.” 

“Much you know about queens!” said Duncan, 
slightingly. . 

“If it’s like queens to be up and rampagin’ about 
the house nights when honest folks are abed, I don’t 
want to know about queens,” retorts Fanny, with 
spirit. ‘ For my part, I don’t like livin’ in a house 
where I’m more afraid of the mistress than I am of 
burglars. I lock my chamber door regular every 
night, and push my trunk against it, and then I wake 
half a dozen times shakin’ like an ashpan leaf.” 

“ It doesn’t become new-comers to talk in that 
flippant way about the mistress of the house,” said 
Duncan, severely. 

“Fanny is rather quick,” interposed the house- 
keeper with dignity, feeling herself hit by the “ new- 
comers.” ‘* But I am sure she would not talk out- 
side that way. What we say here among ourselves 
is no harm, we bave a right to speak; but of course, 
we all stand up for our house when we are with any- 
body else. I woul-in’t allow my own brother to say 
a disrespectful word of Miss Curtis. But I have my 
own opinion. The poor lady is not quite right here,” 
p inting to her forehead. 

“* My Cousin Denis saw her in a horrid fit,” said 
the cook, in a whisper, keeping her eyes on the door 
that led into the front part of the bouse. ‘* He was 
here to see me last week, and it was past ten o’clock 
when he went home. He saw her shadow on the 
curtain and she was tearing her hair. He said she 
Was as crazy as a coot.” 

At this moment there came a loud ring of Miss 
Curtis’s bell, a most unusual thing, for she seldom 
called any one after going to her room at night. 

The company started and stared at each other. 

‘It’s the housekeeper’s place to go,” said Fanny, 
shrinking. 

“It’s your place to go, Fanny,” said the house- 
keeper. 

“ Hurry up, some of you,” says Duncan. 
can’tagree you'd better all go.” 

Betty, the chambermaid, rose sublime. She want- 


“Tf you 


ed to impress Thomas the footman, who had sat 
staring and listening, saying nothing. 

“Twill go to the mistress,” she said, with an air 
of Joan of Arc. 

They gazed after her in admiration. At the door 
she paused. 

* Perhaps Thomas had better come as far as the 
corridor, in case she should be dangerous.” 

Thomas was too gallant to refuse such an invitation, 
and the two started just as there was another vehe- 
ment peal of the bell, ‘ 

Since ber sister’s marriage Miss Curtis had occu- 
pied Magdalen’s chamber as a sitting-room,and never 
went down stairs in the evening. She sat in this 
chamber now, her arm-chair drawn up to a centre- 
table on which burned a shaded lamp. She was 
frowning as she listened for the answer to ber sum- 
mons, and her small band was clenched on the table 
before her. 

“‘ Yes ’m!” says Betty, in the doorway, entering 
so softly that her mistress started, having heard no 
step. 

“Why did not Fanny come?” demanded Miss 
Margaret. ‘And why have I to ring twice?” 

‘* Fanny is gone up stairs te shut the windows for 
fear of mosquitoes,” said Betty, lying heroically. 
“And we waited for her.”’ 

“Call Thomas!” commanded the lady, disdaining 
to ask further explanations. 

Thomas appeared in a surprisingly short time. 

** Thomas, I want a black leathern trunk that is 
in the corner closet of the attic. Dust it off and 
bring it down here,” said Miss Curtis, with her back 
to the man. ‘ 

“ Yes’m!” says Thomas. 

In ten minutes the trunk was placed beside the 
lady’s table, and the servants hal returned to their 
gossip with this item to add. What could Miss Cur- 
tis want of that trunk? 

“She never looked at me,” says Thomas. 

‘* She looked at me,” says Betty; ‘‘ and she looked 
as if she had a snake hidden in her bosom.” 

Miss Curtis sat quite still till she was alone, then 
she started up and began to close the windows, 
blinds, curtains and shutters. It was curious to see 
her peer about with that haggard face of hers, tu be 
sure that there was no loop-bole from whence she 
could be observed. She looked under the bed, and 
in the closet and wardrobes, she hung a towel over 
the door-knobs to cover the keyhole, she opened the 
door into the entry and looked out, to be sure that no 
listener was there. 

Allsecure at length, she selected a key from the 
bunch she always carried, and with it unlocked the 
trunk, her motions eager and tremulous, as though 
she hastened from fear of the very thing she was 
doing. The trunk was half-filled with files of news- 
papers carefully rolled and tied. 

There had been a year long ago in Miss Margaret 
Curtis’s life, during which she had read no news- 
papers and listened to no news. But she had taken 
every paper as it came and filed it away in a locked 
closet in her own room, shuddering lest she should 
unwarily see a word herself. Miss Magdalen was 
not wellat the time, and had not cared to read, and 
ifthe servants heard any news, they knew beiter 
than to tell their mistress. It would seem that Miss 
Curtis had taken an unaccountable whim to read 
the news of that period, now sixteen years gone. 

Opening one file, she brightened her light, glanced 
about the room once more, and then searched the 
sheets with her shaking band and piercing eyes. 
Suddenly the eyes became fixed, the breath stopped 
upon her lips as she read, and her haggard face, 
after one deep and swift-shooting blush, faded to 
white. Then without asigh she sank on her knees 
on the floor, and from ber knees to her face, lying 
prone and like one «lead. 

She might have laid there fifteen minutes, when 
she started up again and began searching the papers 
with a trembling wild , as if ivcredulous, till she 
found what had first caught her eye. 

She read it again and again, she turned to look at 
the date of the paper, she passed her fingers over the 
print to be sure that the paper was real, she shut 
her eyes a moment, then opened them and read the 
article yet again. And all the while a slow, incred- 
ulous joy was flowing into her face, working in the 
stiffened muscles that knew not how to express such 
an emotion. 

“The ways of Providence are wonderful!” she 
whispered, at length, dropping the papers and fold- 
ing her hands for an instant as if in prayer. Then, 
trembling once more, she caught up the file and be- 
gan to look them through, finding here and there 
some notice that held her attention. After an hour 
she carefully cut these notices out, and burned the 
papers in her fireplace. Till past midnight Miss 
Curtis's room was redly illuminated with that bon- 
fire. This done, she put everything in order, brush- 
ed up the ashes and covered them, seeing that 
nothing was left to tell what her occupation had 
been that night. And again, when this was done she 
took up the notices and read them all over de- 
liberately. 

At last, sinking back in her chair, she burst into 
such weeping as sel:lom comes to the old. The sobs 
shook her as the wind shakes the reeds. Tears were 
strangers to Margaret Curtis’s eyes, save such tears 
as are wrung out only to dry on the burning lids, 
never to drop, stopped there by a bitterness that | 
would not brvok a softer sorrow. Her pain she had 
borne in silence. She had lived alone and unloved, 








she had borne a greater weight than sorrow, she 
had borne the weight of guilt! It had eaten into 
her vitals, it had sapped her blood, it bad knocked 
at her heart at night and bade her wake, for sleep 
was not for her. It had dogged her upand down her 
days, and peopled her solitude with terrible shapes. 
It had painted her bed of death with flames and tor- 
ments, and it had placed the two-edged sword at the 
gate of heaven for her. 

What wonder that her eyes grew wild and her 
cheek thin? What wonder that she started at a 
sound, and wandered her house at night like an un- 
quiet ghost! 

But now was salvation! Her packs had slipped 
from her like Christian’s, and she wept in utter 

band t at this ted relief. 

‘*T wish I had somebody to tell how happy I am!” 
she murmured, blindly stretching out her yearning 
hands, then fell weeping piteously again that she was 
#0 friendless. 

Would morning never come? She put back her 
curtains and looked out. Everything lay in the 
solemn silver light of the moon. The trees stood 
motionless as if carved in ebony, but the terraces 
shone like banks of gold and diamonds; every drop 
of dew on every grass-blade sparkled in the moon- 
beams. The vases stood like ghosts, half-wra) ped 
in their dark, trailing vines, and long shadows lay 
solid and heavy across thelawn. The whole scene 

posed in that welancholy trance which grew more 
melancholy the longer she gazed, which deepened 
from melancholy to despair. Her new tremor of 
happiness fluttered away frouvher, and she turned 
back into her chamber with the same face she had 
worn for years. How dared she believe that peace 
had co:ne to her? 

O, the weary hours! It was scarcely past one 
o’clock, and she must not appear to her household 
till eight in the morning. 

“T must sleep, or this will kill me,” she said, pour- 
ing out a strong narcotic. Miss Curtis had learned 
to use such of late. 

Then she laid down and soon fell into a troubled 
dvze. Dreams of toil or of terror haunted her. She 
was trying to climb weary heights, that grew above 
her as she climbed. She was standing on the verge 
of dizzy precipices, whence a breath would plunge 
her into the abyss below. She was walking about 
half-clad before a jeering multitude, She was trying 
to smother a sleeping infant that woke struggling, 
and turned, in dying, its convulsed eyes on her face, 
growing fixed there. is 

At that the sleeper cried out, and woke bathed in 
perspiration. 

In the morning, directly after breakfast, Miss Cur- 
tis ordered her carriage and was driven to town, 
Thomas came home without her in the afternoon. 
She was to be gone till the next day. 

It. was evident to the assembled wisdom of the 
househol, that Miss Curtis was going to be recon- 
ciled with her sister. 








CHAPTER VII. 
IT 18 SHE. 


THE house of Mr. Forsyth in Willowdale was a 
large and showy one intended for company, and was 
surrounded by the finest gardens to be found in the 
vicinity. The place looked well lighted up, its irreg- 
ular make, ‘fine windows, and two unequal towers 
at diagonal angles showing at night larger than they 
were. 

On the evening of Miss Margaret Curtis’s depar- 
ture from home, this house was brilliantly lighted 
from top to bottom. Mr. and Mrs. Forsyth celebrated 
to-~lay the anniversary of their marriage, atoning 
by the splendor of the commemoration for the pov- 
erty of the event commemorated. The evening was 
@ fine one, not too hot, though it was dog-days, and 
yet warm enough to make the coolness of the gar- 
dens grateful. A gay throng of people was visible 
through all the windows, in the one tower which 
was given up for dressing-rooms; in the other, where 
in the three square rooms, one above the other, de- 
tached parties sat chatting, or at cards; in the long 
halls where through wide-open doors couples cou)d be 
seen promenading ; on the wide staircases, even on the 

das and pi ; in the ption saloon, where 
prominent before the great central window yet 
stood the host and hostess; the lady as fair as any 
bride could be, stately as any queen, in her long- 
trailing robe of snowy moire, and her tiara of dia- 
monds. The long drawing-room had been prepared 
for dancing, and was now in the full tide of a round .- 
dance, the music a silvery whirlwind of vivlins; half 
a dozen persons might be seen in the library holding 
a quiet counsel, while marble faces looked down on 
them from over the book-shelves, or from niches; 
the long dining-rooms on the second floor were one 
glare and glitter, visible from outside, but not yet 
opened from within. Flowers and fountains were 
everywhere. 

There were no lights in the grounds, but the 
radiance from tbe house streamed out and illami- 
nated a large circle about it. The lawn and shrob- 
beries with a few detached trees were near the 
house; further off in fainter light, were winding 
walks, and hedges, and summer-houses; and out- 








side all, a row of elms with a group of horse-chest- 
nuts at the frout gate, a grove of pines at the end of 
the house. 

After the guests were all assembled, a tall woman 

















yet never once had stretched those woman’s hands | dressed in black and closely veiled, entered the gat, 
of hers in pleading for any human tenderness Her | and tarned aside into one of the winding paths, in- 
heart bad starved, but she had stifled its moans, And stead of going up to the front entraice. The servant 
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stationed at the gate to take care of carriages was not 
at all surprised. A woman coming alone and on foot 
could not be a guest; she was probably an assistant, 
and was on her way to the back door, properly avoid- 
ing the lights of the front of the house. 

But this woman did not act like an assistant. She 
was in no hurry to go into the house, She walked 
about the grounds, viewing the place on all sides, get- 
ting as near the windows as she could without meet- 
ing any one, and closely scrutinizing the company. 
Her eyes had dwelt in one long steady gaze on the 
host and hostess, but after that look she paid them 
no further attention. 

There was a little arbor densely covered with 
honeysuckle not far from the tallest tower, and in 
the shadow of a hugetree. A narrow path wound 
past this leading from the side of the house, and most 
directly entered by stepping from the long windows 
of the dance-hall. In this arbor the solitary woman 
- placed herself, at length, and waited. From it, 
herself unseen, she could command several of the 
rooms, and see every one who came out into the 
gardens. Before long a couple who had been dancing 
together stood in the window a moment, then stroll- 
ed out under the sky. They walked about the 
verandas a little, seeming tu be shaking off the atten- 
tion of a woman who had kept them in her eyes. 
This troublesome woman was a rich brunette, dress- 
ed superbly in amber satin and black lace. Getting 
rid of her at length, the two came hastily down the 
path toward the arbor, pausing near it, and looking 
into each other’s faces with a tender laugh as though 
merry over their escape. There they stood clinging 
to each other in silence, the laly’s cheek against the 
gentleman’s breast, her eyes upraised to his, his arm 
holding her closely and his head bent to meet hers. 
Only silence, the silence of love. 

Aray of light struck their faces as they stood, fully 
revealing them, and the watcher in the arbor within 
reach of them leaned eagerly tolook. She saw two 
faces that made her shiver, one manly and beautiful, 
but with a strange seductive beauty, which aroused 
fear as well as love; the other, a girl’s fuce, whose 
loveliness no words cunld tell. She might have been 
an angel in those robes of silvery tissue like dis- 
solving clouds. A light fluff of golden hair seemed 
to radiate about the brow and temples, then gather 
in a single massive braid at the back—solid gold and 
an aureola. In this hair was set a slender circlet of 
gold, scarce distinguishable in that color and lustre, 
points rising from it, and on the central point in 
front sparkled a diamond. An oval face, pure and 
delicate, with such chiselling of feature as the highest 
art might strive to imitate, with a mouth of dewy 
pinkness, with cheeks“ where the rich color melted 
away to pearl, with eyes-of deep violet, lustrous and 
long-lashed. Slowly the face of the lover drooped as 
that face drew him till the two met and clung ina 
kiss. 

There was a sharp step on the veranda and the 
path. The two started, and without a word, went 
arm-in-arm back toward the house, meeting their 
unwelcome companion. 

**You here!” exclaimed the latter, in apparent 
surprise. ‘I thought that you were inthe house 
Don’t goin yet. Come back with me. I want the 
air.” 

The three walked down the path again, 
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One made for joy rather than sorrow, you would 


think, yet one who could feel sorrow keenly. You | 


would scarcely believe him to possess so much ten- 
derness, but for the look he cast upon the girl on his 


arm. She is so beautiful, a man can but Jook, and | 


Dumps, who has killed his man in a duel that grew 
out of a little gallantry on the part of the major to- 
ward his opp t’s wife. Opp t objected to such 
gallantry, and the major very properly shot him for 
bis impnudence. And here is Jack Silliman, the 





look admiringly; but there is more than admiration | greatest chap in town for picking up news and fer- 


in Philip Westly’s face—there is a tender and pro- 
tecting fondness, a gleam of happiness, too. Lily 
had come in with James and Mrs, Cloudman, and, 
leaving them, had gone directly to him, giving him 
such asmile as he did not always get from ber. He 
did not know that the brightness of her eyes and the 
color of her cheeks came from the kisses of another, 
and that the hand he took was yet conscious of the 
beatings of a heart against which it had been pressed 
but a minute before. She told him the incident of 
the lilies. 

“T don’t want Mrs. Cloudman to know that Mr. 
Haven was not my own father,” sbe said. ‘She 
would always be bringing it up, and saying unpleas- 
ant things. Everybody seems to have forgotten it, 
and I want them to. It is enough for me to remem- 
ber to whom I owe my life, and to love and be grate- 
ful to them forever.” 

She smiled up into his face as she spoke, and gave 
his arm a slight pressure. 

* Love, Lily!” he repeated, the d ing brilliancy 
of his eyes beating hers down; “you cannot love 
three persons. You may be grateful and friendly, 
but love is for one alone. To whom do you give it?” 

She laughed uneasily. “To myself chiefly, I fancy. 
IT am a selfish thing, you know, and want to be happy 
and enjoy life in my own way. 1 love best those 
who make me happy, and those ‘who annoy me, I do 
not love at all.” 

** You would love best him who could make you 
happiest,” he said, stopping with her by the arbor. 
“If it were only I, dear! Ican’t keep silence any 
longer, Icannot content myself with this share of 
friendship at all. Let me be first or nothing. 
Will you be my wife, Lily?” 

She stood overpowered by his impetuosity, her 
head drooping, her hands trembling with fright. 

‘One word!” he pleaded, drawing nearer to her. 

No!” said Lily, with a sudden breath. 

He drew back again, but said nothing. 

** Dear Philip,” she said, looking up with tearful 
eyes, ‘be content. I wart you for a friend just the 
same as ever, but I do not want to marry.” 

He stood a moment without speaking, his mouth 
working a little, his face white. 

** You love James Forsyth!” be said, in a low tone. 

The blood rushed crimson over her face. 

* You love him,” he went on quietly, “‘and he is 
engaged to Mrs. Cloudman and will marry her. Lily, 
where are your principles to allow him to talk love 
to you, as I know he does? For your own sake be- 
ware. I warn youof that man. If he is to marry 
her, and he will! he has no right to keep himself in 
your sight.” 

“ This will do, Mr. Westly!” said the girl, draw- 
ing herself up and giving him a flashing glance. ‘I 
did not come here to be insulted. I can return to 
the house without your company.” 

* Lily, listen to one word!” he pleaded, following 
her a step. 

She only waved him back with the air of a queen. 








gayly. 

“See what I have brought you?” said the widow, 
to Lily. ‘Colonel Ames was searching tor you to 
hang them about your waist. He says they are your 
flowers. I told him I would put them on ” 

Saying this, Mrs. Cloudman raised the hand that 
had been holding up her train and displayed a bunch 
of long-stemmed water-lilies. 

Lily shrank back from them and grew pale, cov- 
ering her face with her hands. 

** No, Myra!” said the gentleman, hastily, putting 
the flowers back. ‘She does not likethem.” 

““Why not?” exclaimed the other, half-angrily. 

“Some people have antipathies,” said Forsyth, in 
rather a sharp tone. 

“But I don’t understand,” persisted the lady, 
looking suspiciously at the two. 

*“*1 never from a child could bear the perfume of 
water-lilies,”? said Lily Haven, raising her face. ‘I 
was once frightened with them. I don’t like to speak 
of it.” 

Her face was quite pale, and she shivered as she 
spoke. ‘*‘ Let’s go back to the house,” she said, put- 
ting her hand again in Forsyth’s arm, clinging to it 
with a pressure in which spoke love for the present, 
and a grateful memory of him as her preserver. 

Mrs. Cloudman haughtily gathered up her rust- 
ling train and walked on, declining help. 

“1 never could understand such antipathies,” she 
said, sneeringly. ‘‘ They always have seemed to me 
affectations. Of course they couldn’t be in your case, 
though.” 

Tue woman in the arbor leaned out and watched 
them eagerly as they went toward the house, or 
rather watched her. ‘Jt is she!” she muttered, 
breathlessly. 

Her errand was accomplished, but still she linger- 
ed, and asif to reward her, after a few minutes Lily 
came down the path a third time. This timeshe had 
a different companion, a gentleman of medium 

height, slightly and nervously built. His head was 
bare, and the dark hair all tossed back, leaving the 
face unshaded. A face to arrest the attention, clean- 
featured, full of life and spirit. You would say that 
the man with that face must be witty, keen-sighted, 
prompt and eloquent. You would know that he dis- 
dained meanness and dishonesty, and that no shuf- 





Baa motives or principles would find favor with him. 
° 





One t he watched her graceful form as she 
swept up toward the house, then turned away and 
plunged into the garden shadows. 

A dark figure glided from the arbor and followed 
him; presently, when they were at a distance from 
the house, touching his arm. ~ He started, and turn- 
ing, saw a tall woman dressed in black, her face in- 
distinct in the dimness under the trees. 

‘Young man, watch over that girl,” the stranger 
said. ‘ Forsyth is a villain and the son of a villain. 
Go to him and threaten him. Get the girl out of his 
company if possible. She may learn to change her 
feelings toward you. She may be a match worthy of 
you. Watch over her!” 

Before he could collect himself for a reply, his 
strange visitor had walked swiftly away, and disap- 
peared on the road to the entrance of the gardens. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
ON WHOM IS THE BURDEN OF GUILT? 


THE dining-room of the D’Orsay club is not, Iam 
afraid, a very proper place to invite the lady reader 
int». Perhaps she had better not go, but send her 
husband, or brother, or her friend’s husband. But, 
if she wishes to see and hear with her own eyes and 
ears, let her do as Fanny Fern says she does when 
she goes to doubtful places; put on jacket and trow- 
sers, even though, with that lady, she should have 
to lament the necessity of hiding her “ nice bust” 
under a stiff coat. 

The D'Orsay Club is frequented chiefly by gay 
young men, and scampish old ones. Itis a very free- 
and-easy place, and anything may be had for the 
money. There isa great deal of gambling and drink- 
ing done at that club. 

A half-dozen fellows are now in the dining-room 
taking their breakfast at eleven o’clock, after vari- 
ously spent nights. Here are Tom, Dick and Harry, 
young, dissipated and rich, lounging on the table, 
trying to wake themselves up with coffee strong 
enough to tie ordinary stomachs into double knots. 

“Poor coffee!” says Dick, pushing his cup away. 
“It’s no go. Here, waiter, bring me acup of green 
tea strong enough to bear up an egg. Try some, 
Tom? You look parboiled.” 

Here is Colonel Shrimp, a white-headed old sin- 
ner, who is drunk half his time; and here is Major 





reting cut scandal. He has just been giving the 
latest items of a particularly interesting case, one 
which had been buzzed and whispered through all 
the drawing-rooms in town, and smoked and whis- 
key-punched in all the bar-rooms and clubs. 

While they talked a new-comer joined them, a 
member just returned to town after a two months’ 
absence. 

‘* What’s up?” he asked, after the greetings were 
over. 

“ We're talking about the mermaid, of course,” 
says Dick. ‘* What else is worth talking about 
now?” 

The mermaid was the title by which Lily Haven 
had got to be known for her fair beauty and golden 
hair, since those aquatic ladies must have locks of 
gold or green. 

“Anything new?” inquired the latest comer, tak-. 
ing a slice of tongue with his fingers. 

Hadn’t he heard? Was it possible Fred Masey 
was green? 

Ofcourse he hadn’t heard. He had been off two 
months and more, and had not got a letter from any- 
body during his absence. He was now just from the 
cars, all dust and cinders, as they might see. How 
was he to know anything but that he was hungry 
and that he wanted the news? 

His friends set themselves delightedly to enlighten 
him, 

“You see the mermaid was down in Willowdale 
with the Forsyths and a lot more. Among the com- 
pany was Mrs. Cloudman, and of course our Jamie 
went where his fiancee did. I fancy she got the 
whip hand over him, though he wouldn’t own it. 
She’s a tartar, that Cloudman, especially when she’s 
drunk. Ofcourse, she was as jealous as the devil. 
She knew as well as everybody else did, that James 
liked the golden-hair, but wanted her money. So 
she watched and found out everything.” 

We will here leave out a part of the story as told 
by our club speaker. The lady reader’s friend's hus- 
band can tell her friend, and her friend can tell her. 

We resume: ‘* There was a fracas, you may be- 
lieve. Mrs. Forsyth had fainting-fits, and would see 
nobody, and Mr. Forsyth ordered his son out of the 
house. Mrs. Clondman took charge ofher rival, and 
sent her off with such contumely that even some of 
the strictest people there thought it a little too hard. 
Mrs. Bently says she struck the girl. You see, she 
claimed a riglit, for she is not Mrs. Cloudman, and 
has not been for months. She and James were 
privately married last winter, the very week the 
mermaid left her house to go to Mrs. Forsyth’s. She 
couldn’t trust him, so worked on him till he com- 
mitted himself entirely. There was a scattering of 
the company right off. Mrs. Forsyth was so over- 
come at the idea of such a scandal taking place in her 
house, that she would see nobody after it was found 
out. Besides, she was fond of the girl, and was try- 
ing to make a great match for her.” 

‘““Where’s the beauty now?” inquired the inter- 
ested Masey. 

**Q, she’s well off. You see, Forsyth had to cut 
stick. In the first place his wife wouldn’t look at 
him, nor give him a dollar, and neither would his 
father nor step-mother. Then Phil Westly and 
George Mason are on his track. Phil wants to bring 
him up in court for seduction, and get him into state 
prison. It could be done as easy as a glove, if the 
beauty could be brought into court all tears and 
blushes to take judge and jury by storm.. Mason 
doesn’t say much, but folks say he’ll kill James if he 
getsat him. There’s some kind of a story about the 
mermaid having come near getting drowned years 
ago, and these three friends saving her. Franks 
says they made a vow to take care of her, and to 
avenge her if anybody did her harm. Mason’s turned 
out a regular tragedy-fellow. He has given up his 
professorship, and acts like a crazy man. Nobody 
knows where Forsyth is.” 

‘*But about the girl?’’ said the new-comer, im- 
patiently. 

“She came in town and went to the Creamlaid 
House. As soon as they heard the story they sent 
her away. She was like a lost baby, they said, cry- 
ing and wringing her hands. Colonel Shrimp here 
thought his chance had come, and he went to see 
her. He offered her a nice establishment, eh, col- 
onel! But the pretty creature didn’t fancy him.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” interrupted the 
colonel, laughing. 

** Next, she went to two or three persons she had 
known, but they did not choose to receive a Magda- 
len. They say she went to Westly and he spurned 
her. But I don’t believe it. It isn’t easy to spurna 
girl like that. She was fairly in the street, and was 
going into a police’ station to stay all night when 
Mason came across her. He took her to a cheap 
boarding-house, and offered the woman money to 
hide her there a few days. The woman kept her, 
but she says that the girl was drunk all the time. 

“* By George!” interrupted Masey, ‘‘I can do bet- 
ter than that. Tell me where she is? I'll take her 
up to Crystal street and establish her in one of the 
best houses there.” 

“* You’re too late,” said the other, laughing. ‘‘ Col- 
onel Ames has taken charge of her, and got her a 
fine suite of rooms on Diamond street. The colonel 
was sweet on her before, and this was getting her 
cheap. He took her just out from under Mason’s 





nose. Don’t breathe where she is, by the way, fo" 
Mason is on the watch. He doesn’t know it’s Ames, 
but thinks she is with Forsyth.” 

“So she went with Ames?” said Masey, with a 
whistle. 

“* What -else could she do?” said one. “The 
cheap boarding-house woman didn’t like to have her, 
and, I dare say, flouted her. Lily went out on the 
sly one evening to get her dram, I suppose, and met 
Ames. He talke:l to and coaxed her, promised to 
provide well for her, and she was glad to be taken 
care of. Just our luck, you see, not to huve been to 
the fore.”’ 

** How’s the widow?” was the next question. 

“Prime. She shows herself on all occasions, and 
talks about sueing for a divorce. There she goes now, 
playing tragedy-queeu. Look at her! She wouldn’t 
be a bad catch.” 

Mrs. Myra Clondman Forsyth sat in her carriage 
the very picture of indignant sorrow. She looked 
like one whose heart was broken, but whose spirit 
was unsubdued. There was, morevver, & little gleam 
of determination in the lady’s face. 

In tact, the wronged wife was now on her way to 
a lawyer’s office to consult on the best and shortest 
means to rid herself of a monster who, etc. 

And the ci-devant widow was in earnest. Her 
love for her husband was a thing of the past, and 
she only hated herself and him tor their ill-starred 
marriage. James Forsyth, the adored of ladies, the 
handsome, lavish, splendid, supercilious, fascinating 
man about town, was quite another thing from the 
same gentleman turned out of society, hiding in dis- 
grace, poor, cowardly and humble. The haughty, 
vindictive woman had overreached herself, and in 
attempting to ruin a rival, had overthrown her own 
idol, to be trampled by herself as well as by others, 
In spite of her tragedy airs, Mrs. Cloudman Forsyth 
felt somewhat ashamed of herself. 

The lawyer this lady chose to consult was no other 
than Philip Westly. She had seen and admired 
Westly, and how dramatic and charming it would be 
if the wronged friends on both sides should unite to 
punish the culprits. She wished it to be understood 
that Lily’s friends entirely cast her off; and then if 
people were to gossip a little about this handsome 
young lawyer and his fair client, how delightful it 
would be. If Mr. Philip Westly should fall in love 
with her, it would be a blessed salve for her wound- 
ed vanity. 

Mr. Philip Westly was in his office engaged with a 
gentleman, and did not look up as the office-boy 
showed a lady past into his private consulting room. 
But in a few minutes he came in to see who his visit- 
or was, she not having given her name. At sight of 
her he stopped short in the middle of the room, 
looking at her with a fixed and piercing gaze, not in 
the least replying to her salutation. This visitor had 
not dreamed that that brilliant and versatile face 
could express such freezing hauteur, or such fierce 
suspicion. 

“* We are companions in misfortune, Mr, Westly,” 
she said, rising and extending one fair band, while 
she raised the other to her eyes. ‘I have come to 
you for advice.” 

‘Companions in misfortune we may be,” said the 
young lawyer, icily, ‘* bat not companions in guilt. 
Ido not take your hand, ma lam, nor give you ad- 
vice.” 

“What can you mean?” she exclaimed, a baleful 
flash in her eyes, and a deep red flushing her face. 

“Twill tell you,” he said, folding his arms, and 
never removing his eyes from her face. ‘‘ If you had 
not come to me, I should not have gone to you to say 
this. But now I will speak. Lily Haven went to 
your house a vain, foolish girl, but she was pure. 
She was so utterly ignorant of all guile that she was 
incapable of guarding herself against it. Ask. your- 
self how you used the influence: you possessed over 
her? Ask yourself if you did not industriously un- 
dermine the outworks of virtue? Before she went 
there, that child could not take a spoonful of wine or 
any liquor without being overcome by it, and she 
had no desire to take it. Who taught her to be so 
accustomed to the use of intoxicating drinks as to 
have recourse to them every night, and whenever 
any trouble came to her? Mrs. Forsyth, if that is 
what you call yourself, who took an inexperience! 
innocent girl, who had been lt ght upina 
country home and madea drunkard of her? Re- 
member, too, that whoever makes a drunkard of a 
woman, makes a harlot of her.” 

‘You are a villain! a villain!’ cried the enraged 
wowan, rushing toward him as though she would 
have struck him. 

He stood motionless and regarded her with a con- 
temptuous look. It stopped her midway to him. She 
turned aside and went to the door. There she paused 
and looked back with a bitter and malignant sneer. 
**T scorn to reply to your charges,” she said. ‘ No 
person in his right mind would make such. Thata 
pure and innocent girl is made into what Mistress 
Lily Haven now is in six months, is too ridiculous. 
I have reason to believe that your immaculate dar- 
ling was my husband’s mistress long before 1 mar- 
ried him.” : 

* You are a liar!” cried out Philip Westly, fiercely, 
unfulding his arms to stretch a clenched hand to- 
ward her. You are a base, foul-mouthed liar!” 

She laughed. Her shot must have struck home to 

d sucha “You are a gentleman!” 
she said, with mocking suavity; ‘‘ but not so fascina- 
ting, or so rich as Colonel Ames. I hear you tried to 
outbid him,” 

This last speech was flung back from the outer 
door, and the speaker made her way down stairs in 
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CHAPTER IX, 


THE ROUT OF THE LILY. 


lidate for her 


And well for her, for Philip Westly v 
not have scrupled to kick her down if be could 


Mrs. MAGDALEN Forsyru had received a 
hurtin her pride and in her affections. Tha 
who had held herself so high, who had 80 se. 
and scrutinized every 





should have had such 1 
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doings b 





Besides, she had been 
From the first look at her that day: 
Lily had been out driving with Mra. Cloudma: 
heart had gone out to that beautiful creaturé, 
proud she had been of Lily’s beauty, thinking 
of it tha of her own! How happy she had be: 
aloring her; with what fond delight she had » 
ed her pretty ways! How she had excused the 
coquetries, and how she had looked forwar 
planned for ber future. Mre. Forsyth had ofte: 
to herself, that if Lily had been her own dau, 
she could not have been founder of her, 
gladly never have parted from her, And nov 
disgrace touched her with shaime, as if one of he 
flesh had sinned, and with sorrow, as though - 
her own flesh had wronged her, 
The lady did not like to go back to town 
persuaded her husband to remain in Willowd:': 
the first of Noveuber, then, still unable to fi 
tormer friends, took a trip to a Southern city. 
had heard nothing of James from the night 
his guilt discovered, he bad been ordered to 
his tather’s house. ‘They had heard of Lily bu: 
aud that was what we already know. Beyon 
they refused to listen, and torbade the subjec 
mentioned to them. 
They had been away but a few weeks w° 
telegram reached Mrs. Forsyth. 


Her siste: 


‘Lhe whole house was clusel, not a blind op: 
the shivering thought struck buth that they 
be too iate. But there was vo crape at th: 
and nove of that halt-hushed stir which usu. 
lows death in a Louse. 

* My sister!” exclaimed Magdalen Forsyth, 
as the dour was opened, 

“* Miss Curtis is very low, ma'am, aud she » 
tinually asking tor you,” the servant said, 

Tue two entered with # sigh of relief. Ar. 
Came down stairs as they went in, 

“ Miss Curtis beard you come,” she said, 
wants you to cowe up as svon as you have bh. 


“Let me 


the housekeeper said, hesitatingly. 
| particular, aud told me to have supper realy :: 
She bas bad it yout realy every night for a we: 

“ Pour Muigaret!”’ said her sister, again, rel. 
ly following w the dining-room. 
She will think we ought tostay here fifteen m) 
taking out ber watch to count them. 

In just filteen miuutes the housekeeper a; 
again, aud tuid the two that her mistress wae 
to see them, 

Magdalen clung to her husband’s arm as tb. 
up the stairs, aud alwost hid her face as t. - 
opened into the rvom where her sister lay 
when she saw that wasted and haggard face 
the pilluws, everything else was forgotten. 
her husband’s arm, and running across th: 
flung her arms around her sister. 

“O Margaret!” she cried out, “ you poo: 
how you must have suffered here all salon 
wouldn't you let me come to you? 1 hav: . 
many a time thinking of youl” 

Margaret Curtis, striving to keep up her : 
to the last, was quite overcome by this une 
temderness. She held her sister clovely, a: 


“I think my mistress would rather not, u 


garet was dangerously ill aud wished to see be 
In an hour from the reception of this tel: 
Mr. and Mra, Forsyth were un their way honk 
“ Poor Margaret!” said her sister, weeping. 
lonely and desvlate she must be! it makes m) 
ache to think of it.” 
“It was her own fault,” said Mr, Forsyt! 
had not yet forgiven Miss Curtioc’s stinging ») 


“ Bat, my dear,” urged his wife, “it is so b:. 
such @ pride as hers to bend, IL dare say 6! 
often lunged W see Us, bul was too proud to 
tovome. 1 am airaid 1 vught to have tried | 
Poor Margaret!”’ 

it was at the close of # dreary day in J 
when they reachel the euicance to the - 
grounds. Magdalen had sent more than on- 
there, but this was the first time she had + © 
foul within ber old home since the day of hu: - 


* 1 don’t want to wait for any supper,” sai! 
dalen, brushing away the tears, 
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gray hair, and kissed her thin cheek in an «, 
pity and regret. The contrast between b 
happy, prosperous years and Ler superb be» 
beauty, and that wasted wreck of # louely, 
disappointed life, was too cruel. 
“I bave much to tell you,” said Mire C: 
length, “and 1 must tell it before 1 got Ww 
Draw your chairs close to the bed. Give me 
dial, nurse, then go out. Stay in the hall 
you may be wanted, and don’t allow any one U. 
bere till they are callet.” 
* Magdalen,” her sister began, when the 
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where she is, by the way, fo" 
h. He doesn’t know it’s Ames, 
Forsyth.” 

1 Ames?” said Masey, with a 


she do?” said one. ‘“ The 
woman didn’t like to have her, 
‘ed her, Lily went out on the 
' her dram, I suppose, and met 
» and coaxed her, promised to 
and she was glad to be taken 


k, you see, not to have been to 


?” was the next question. 

8 herself on all occasions, and 
a divorce. There she goes now, 
n. Look ather! She wouldn’t 


in Forsyth sat in her carriage 
indignant sorrow. She looked 
was broken, but whose spirit 
re was, moreover, @ little gleam 
ue lady’s face. 
xd wife was now on her way to 
msult on the best and shortest 
fa monster who, etc. 
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» @ little about this handsome 
is fair client, how delightful it 
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a blessed salve for her wound- 


was in his office engaged with a 
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extending one fair band, while 
: to her eyes. ‘I have come to 
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* bat not companions in guilt. 
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haste. And well for her, for Philip Westly would 
not havescrupled to kick her Gown if he could have 
reached her. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE ROOT OF THE LILY. 


Mrs. MAGDALEN Forsyra had received a sharp 
hurtin her pride and in her affections. That she 
who had held herself so high, who had so scanned 
and scrutinized every candidate for her acquaintance, 
should have had such scandalous doings beneath her 
own rocf, was terrible. Besides, she had been fond 
of the girl. From the first look at her that day when 
Lily had been out driving with Mrs. Cloudman, her 
heart had gone out to that beautiful creature. How 
proud she had been of Lily’s beauty, thinking more 
of it than of her own! How happy she had been in 
adoring her; with what fond delight she had watch- 
ed her pretty ways! How she had excused the girl’s 
coquetries, and how she had looked forward and 
planned for her future. Mrs. Forsyth had often said 
to herself, that if Lily had been her own daughter, 
she could not have been fonder of her. She would 
gladly never have parted from her. And now this 
tiisgrace touched her with shame, as if one of her own 
fiesh had sinned, and with sorrow, as though one of 
her own flesh had wronged her. 

The lady did not like to go back to town. She 
persuaded her husband to remain in Willowdale till 
the first of Noveuber, then, still unable to face her 
former friends, too« a trip to a Southern city. They 
had heard nothing of James from the night when, 
his guilt discovered, he had been ordered to leave 
his tather’s house. They had heard of Lily but once, 
and that was what we already know. Beyond that 
they refused to listeu, und turbade the subject to be 
mentioned tv therm. 

They had been away but a few weeks when a 
telegram reached Mrs. Forsyth. Her sister Mar- 
garet was dangerously ill aud wished to see her. 

In an hour trom tbe reception of this telegram, 
Mr. and Mrs. Forsyth were un their way home. 

“* Poor Margaret!” said her sister, weeping. ‘‘ How 
lonely and desvlate she must be! it makes my heart 
ache to think of it.” 

“It was her own fault,” said Mr. Forsyth, who 
had not yet forgiven Miss Curtis’s stinging speeches 
to himself. 

“ Bat, my dear,” urged his wife, “it is so bard for 
such @ pride as hers to bend. I dare say she has 
often longed Ww see us, but was too proud to ask us 
tocome. 1am atraid 1 vught to have tried harder. 
Poor Margaret!’ 

it was at the clese of a dreary day in January 
when they reavbe:l the entrance to the Curtis 
grounds. Magdalen had sent more than one letter 
there, but this wus the first time she had set her 
tout within her old home since the day of her mar- 
riage. 

‘Lhe whole house was closed, not a blind open, and 
the shivering thought struck buth that they wight 
be too late. But there was vo crape at the dvvr, 
and none of that halt-hushed stir which usually ful- 
juws death in a Louse, 

* My sister!” exclaimed Magdalen Forsyth, as soon 
as the dour was opened. 

“Miss Curtis is very low, ma’am, and she’s con- 
tinually asking four you,” the servant said. 

The two entered with # sigh of relief. A servant 
Came duwn stairs as they went in. 

** Miss Curtis heard you come,” she said, “and 
wants you to Cowe up as suvon as you have hud your 
supper.” 

“1 don’t want to wait for any supper,” said Mag- 
dalen, brushing away the tears. ‘Let me go up 
now.” 

“I think my mistress would rather not, ma’am,” 
the housekeeper said, hesitatingly. ‘She is very 
particular, aud told me to have supper ready tor you. 
She bas had it yout ready every night for a week.” 

* Poor Maigaret!” said her sister, again, reluctant- 
ly following w tue dining-room. ‘It is so like her. 
She will think we ought tostay here fifteen minutes,” 
taking out her watch to count them. 

In just fitteen minutes the h keep PP 
again, and tuid the two that her mistress was ready 
to see them. 

Magdalen clung to her husband’s arm as they went 
up the stairs, aud almost hid her face as the door 
opened into the ruom where her sister lay. But 
when she saw that wasted and haggard face among 
the pillows, everything else was forgotten. Sune lett 
her husband’s arm, and running across the room, 
flung her arms around her sister. 

“Q Margaret!” she cried out, “ you poor dear! 
how you must have suffered here all alone. Why 
wouldn't you let me come to you? 1 have cried 
many a time thinking of youl” 

Margaret Curtis, striving to keep up her dignity 
to the last, was quite overcome by this unexpected 
tenderness. She held her sister closely, and both 
wept together. Magdalen smoothed the invalid’s 
gray hair, and kissed her thin cheek in an agony ot 
pity and regret. The contrast between her own 
happy, prosperous years and ber superb health and 
beauty, and that wasted wreck of a lonely, bitter, 
disappointed life, was too cruel. 

**I have much to tell you,’”’ said Miss Curtis, at 
length, “‘and I must tell it before 1 get wo weak. 
Draw your chairs close to the bed. Give me the cor- 
dial, nurse, then go out. Stay in the hall in case 
you may be wanted, and don’t allow any one to come 
here till they are called.” 





tenderness and pity. 


fruit?” 


alone, “ I have a confession to make, a terrible one. | on condition of her taking the name of Curtis,” she 
When you hear it, remember how I have suffered.” 
She paused and looked ‘entreatingly at her sister. | and my heiress, you can be with her as much as you 
Magdalen only bent forward to touch tenderly the | like. You can tell her the truth. Noone need know. 
wasted hand on the coverlid, and murmur a word of | After all, you thought that you were married. She 


went on, terrified at their looks. ‘As Lily Curtis, 


cannot blame you.” 


“* Magdalen,” said the sick woman, sharply, as * Silence, woman!” commanded the husband, and 
though with pain, ‘‘ does your husband know that | as he spoke, his wife slid from his arms, and sank 
that tirst illegal marriage of yours was not without | senseless upon the floor. He stooped to raise her, 


and bore her out without glancing at the haggard 


Magdalen Forsyth said not a word, but turned and | face that looked after him. 


hid her face in her husband’s breast. 

“She has concealed nothing from me,” he an- 
swered for her. “And let me now say what is due 
you, Margaret. When we persuaded Mr. Danvers 
to marry us without your knowledge, we sincerely 
thought that you meant to separate us finally, and 
that the delay you imposed was only a pretext. Of 
course we neither of us dreamed, nor did you, that [ 
was not free. We erred, but I think our error was 
pardonable. But it would be unpardonable not to 
express our gratitude for all you did after that. 
When the news came to me, and I found that with 
one wife living, I had married your sister, I could 
only think of my and her distress. 1 forgot yours, 
and [ did you injustice. Let me atone for it here. 
Magdalen has told me of what we did not then know, 
that she was a mother, and that while the poor little 
one lived, you cared for it and concealed its exis- 
tence from the world. Do you not think we remem- 
ber, now that we are childless, that once we had a 
child, and that we lost it?’’ 

Margaret Curtis moaned faintly, and turned on her 
Pillow. 

“ Had its existence been known, the family would 
have been everlastingly disgraced!” she cried. 

“T know that,” the gentleman said, soothingly. 
“ You did quite rightly. Our regret should be that 
we cost you such trouble and pain.” 

“T did well to do anything to conceal that child,” 
she went on, wringing her hands, seeming to be talk- 
ing to herself rather than to them. 

* “ Forget it, since the child is dead,” urged Mr. 
Forsyth, alarmed at her agitation. 

“The child is not dead!” she cried out. 

* Notdead! My child not dead!” cried Magdalen 
Forsyth, starting up. ‘O, where is she, Margaret?” 

“ She is safe and well,” said the sick woman. 

“ O Margaret! Margaret! where is she?” 

The sick woman gasped for breath, and turned her 
head away. Her sister was frightened. 

“There, Margaret, take your time. I couldn’t 
help it. But now I will wait.” 

Mr. Forsyth drew his wite back, and with a shak- 
ing hand administered the cordial to her sister. His 
tace was pale and frowning. He had none of the 
rapturous emotion of a mother over a new-found 
cuild. To him, such an event as the finding of his 
unknown daughter was suggestive only of difliculty. 
and almost of disgrace. How were they to account 
tor her, if Magdalen would persist in owning her? 

‘* What could I do?” broke out Margaret Curtis, 
sharply. ‘* That child’s existence must be hidden. 
You know, Magdalen, what trouble I had, and how 
at length 1 got Mrs. Hastings to secrete her. When 
the little girl was about four years old her guardian 
died, and she was thrown on my hands again. What 
wouder that I hated her? Her very existence was a 
threat of disgrace. For her sake I had been obliged 
to equivocate, to lie, to coax and bribe inferiors, and 
to feel, for the first time in my life, degraded and 
ashamed. It isno wonder] hated her. I tried one 
more way of having her taken care of, and failed. 
ThenI resolved to leave her in Willowdale, at her 
father’s house if possible. 1 can’t tell particulars,” 
cried the sick woman, beginning to gasp again. “I 
have not strength. I found myselfon the shores of a 
pond—I was scarcely responsible—the little thing 
was sleeping in my lap, and I sat there thinking 
over all the loneliness and bitterness of my life, cul- 
minating now in this burden of the shame of others. 
It set my blood on fire. What was that puling child 
to me? Here was I, the eldest daughter and heir of 
the proudest family in the land, skulking in the woods 
with a child that was not mine, dodging and hiding 
like a crimina), and all for the sake of those who did 
not love and never had loved me. I cast the child out 
of my arms asif she had been a viper!” cried Margaret 
Curtis, starting up in the bed, full again of that old 
fierce anger. ‘She fell into the pond, andl went 
away and left her there.” 

She faced them defiantly, and they sat fixed and 
pale, with their eyes on her, waiting for the rest. 
Her anger melted away as it came, and she sank back 
on the pillow again. 

* For sixteen years I thought that I was a murder- 
ess,” she said, brokenly, ‘‘ but a few months ago, I 
learned that the child was safe. She was saved by 
three boys who—” 

Magdalen Forsyth started up with acry. “My 
God! James, that girl! Lily Haven!” 

** Yes, Lily Haven is your daughter,” said the sick 
woman, in a faint whisper. 

“It is worse than death!” cried Magdalen Forsyth, 
wildly. ‘* Worse than death! O, my husband! hide 
me from this horror!” 

Margaret Curtis lay looking at her sister with won- 
der and fear, as she clung shuddering to her hus- 
band, her face white, and her eyes fixed as though 
on some disgusting and frightful object unseen by the 
others. He looked at the sick woman with a glance 
at once loathing and threatening. 

‘* What is it?” whispered Margaret Curtis, trem- 
blingly. 

There was silence. 





“ Magdalen,” her sister began, when they were 








“Thave made my will and left everything to ber, 


** How is the mistress?” asked the nurse. 
You had better go to her,” was the brief answer. 
The nurse hurried in. Margaret Curtis lay with 


her face turned away from the door, and one fair, 
thin hand laid softly upon the counterpane. 


“ Will you bave anything, ma’am?” asked the 


woman. 


There was no answer. The woman lying there had 


obeyed that first and last command ever given her. 


She was silent. No word of hers would ever again 
vex human ears. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Recollections of the War. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


VIII.—INCIDENTS IN THE SHENANDOAH 
VALLEY. 

THERE were many minor incidents connected with 
the occupation of the valley by our troops which 
illustrate various phases of military life, and which 
should be preserved. Those which are now grouped 
together, under the above heading, have never seen 
print before, in any other way than in the casual 
mention of the war-correspondents. Being p i 

ly familiar with these incidents, I can easily vouch 
for their truth. The first has something of a huwor- 
ous character. 


HOW THE LIEUTENANT “PUT HIS FOOT IN IT.” 





We found in the valley, as well during the cam- 
paign as after it had resulted favorably to our arms, 
a very marked difference in the sentiments of the 
people. The town of Martinsburg, for instance, was 
widely reputed to be a Union town, and | believe 
that a large proportion of its inhabitants never fal- 
tered in their devotion to the old flag. I remember, 
gratefully, a visit which I paid to the church which 
had been appropriated for a hospital, in the latter 
part of September, 1864. I was still suffering from a 
shell-wound in the arm, received at the battle of 
Winchester, two weeks before, which had been 
dressed but twice in the interval. The hospital was 
crowded with our wounded, and the surgeons and 
stewards were unable to give proper attendance to 
one half of them; but I found a number of ladies of 
the town actively engaged in dressing the lighter 
wounds, and supplying the wants of the unfortu- 
nates. My own arm was nicely bandaged by one of 
them, a good angel in the guise of a handsome Vir- 
ginia girl, whose kindness I shall remember for a 
lifetime. May God bless her, and all of her kind! 
Had there been more like her, we should bave never 
known a rebellion; for I believe that had the position 
of the Southern women been as firm for the Union as 
was that of those girls of Martinsburg, the men of 
the South would have found no heart for the work. 

But Winchester, twenty miles north of Martins- 
burg, had a very different name. It was, before the 
war, the home of some of the wealthiest and most 
aristocratic families of the State, such as the Masons 
and the Merediths, and it was decidedly a centre of 
wealth and style for the whole valley. The senti- 
ments of a very large majority of its inhabitants in 
regard to the war were never doubtful. They es- 
poused the Southern cause unhesitatingly, and on 
many occasions showed their partisanship in the 
most marked manner. When, in the spring of 1862, 
Banks made his famous retreat from Strasburg to 
the Potomac, pursued by Jackson, his col was 
repeatedly fired npon from the windows, as it passed 
through Winchester. When, on the afternoon of 
September 19th, 1864, the furious batile on the banks 
of the Opequan, two miles from the town, where 
Sheridan and Early first measured arms, was decided 
in favor of the former, and the fugitives from the 
discomfited rebel army, the advance-guard of the 
shattered regiments which fled from the field, almost 
in panic, towards Fisher’s Hill, commenced to pour 
through the town, the women rushed out of their 
houses, threw themselves in their way, and by turns 
begged, prayed, and taunted them. “Is this the 
way you mean to defend our homes?” was the bitter 
question reiterated in the ears of the men in gray; 
and had their defeat been any less thorough than it 
was, they must have been shamed into a return to 
the tield. 

One more instance will be sufficient to illustrate 
this spirit on the part of the women of Winchester, 
who are to be chiefly mentioned in this sketch. 
When the boom of artillery from Cedar Creek, on the 
morning of October 19th, roused Sheridan from 
slumber, and hurried him into the saddle, to take his 
memorable ride to the front, the people of the town 
were on the qui vive of excitement. ‘I'he noise of the 
battle approached nearer and nearer, and before 
noon, @ demoralized crowd of stragglers from the 
Union army, with several hundred of wounde4, had 
reached the town, bringing tidings of a great disaster 
to the Union arms. The people were in ecstasies. 








expected before night to welcome his army into 
Winchester with open arms. In this belief, they 
prepared a magnificent banquet, which it was de- 
signed should be partaken of by Early and his general 
and staff officers, upon their arrival at Winchester, in 
pursuit of Sheridan's beaten army. But “ the best 
laid plans of mice and men aft gang aglee.” Sher- 
idan’s army was victorious, not vanquished, by night- 
fall; nothing was seen of Early’s troops save the 
prisoners that were plentituily brought in; and the 
good citizens of the place, to their utter disgust, saw 
their banquet consumed by very ordinary and pro- 
digiously hungry soldiers in blue. 

Such was their spirit while the campaign lasted; 
and it continued unrelaxed for some time afterward. 
But as the winter passed on, and a large part of the 
army was stationed in and about Winchester, where 
Sheridan had his headquarters, the people slowly 
discovered that the Northern soldiers were not guer- 
Tillas, and, in fact, that there were many sociable and 
agreeable fellows among them. By degrees, the ice 
melted; one by one, tbe barriers of social reserve 
which the aristocratic families had built up againet 
the blue-coats were overthrown; Yankee gallantry 
and persistence were more than a match for Southern 
hauteur, and a very pleasant social condition of things 
was soon brought about. The Virginia women are 
excellent horsewomen; and though I do not doubt 
that most of those of Winchester would have pre- 
ferred a gray-clad cavalier, yet the blue-coats were 
very convenient, and our officers were now frequently 
seen riding out with these fair equestrians. Just 
before the battle of Winchester, these ladies had pre- 
sented a beautiful flag to one of the rebel regiments, 
which was captured by our troops in the battle. The 
sight of these troops on parade, when they rode out 
to our camps, must have been a strange sight to 
them; but civil war is full cf such novel situations, 
More than one wedding resulted from this pleasant 
intercourse; and before that winter had expired, 
there were not a few of the girls of that vicinity who 
anxiously hoped that Early would not come back in 
the spring. He did not; but if he had, and if Sher- 
idan had been (as he never was) forced to retreat 
through the town, I do not think his columns would 
have been fired upon from the windows. 

Acurious reminiscence of that winter, connected 
with the battle of September 19th, must be noticed, 
before this long preface toa very short anecdote is fin- 
ished. In front of the position of the Nineteenth Corps, 


frequently seen in the valley. The battle raged hot- 
ly around this house; our fire was levelled directly 
towards it, and I presume many of the rebel bullets 
which carried death to our ranks came from sharp- 
shooters at its windows. We passed it about five 
o’clock in the afternoon, in pursuit of the flying 
enemy, and I looked curiously at the great heaps of 
slain and wounded in the yard, and saw that the 
house itself was being occupied for a hospital. Some 
months later, itwas the headquarters of the general 
commanding a division of Union cavalry, who gave a 
magniticent ball, which was attended by many offi- 
cers, and many ladies from Winchester. A large 
hospital tent was pitched adjoining the back wall of 
the house, in order to give plenty of room for the 
dancers; and this was floored over, decorated with 
flags, and brilliantly lighted. And here, on the very 
spot where but a few weeks before the hosts of the 
North and South bad fiercely met in one of the closest 
and most sanguinary engagements of the war, the 
sons of one section and the daughters of the other 
now footed it merrily through the quadrille together, 
under the folds of the flag. We all remarked the 
strangeness of the contrast, and accepted the present 
festive gathering as a happy omen. 

There was one queer fact about the people of Win- 
chester which came to the knowlelge of many of us. 
The ravages of the war had brought many of them 
from opulence to poverty, and some of the most 
aristocratic suffered the worst. To such straits were 
many of them reduced, by the failure of their ordi- 
nary sources of income, that various expedients were 
resorted to for the purpose of raising money, which 
they would have rejected with scorn before the terri- 
ble leveller, war, had huutbled them. One of these 
was the manufacture and sale of pies, for the con- 
sumption of the army. This article of food is always 
in demand among soldiers, and there were sutlers and 
storekeepers enough ready to take and pay for all 
that could be obtained. So it was, that winter, many 
a pair of white and jewelled hands was often occupied 
in the making and baking of dozens of pies of all 
kinds ;. and I have been informed that the article was 
seen exposed for sale behind the lace curtains of one 
of the most stylish mansions of the place. This as- 
sertion, however, I seriously doubt. I do believe, as 
I have stated, that the ladies of Winchester did make 
pies for us, and I honor them for it; and with this 
explanation, I shall be able to inform the reader 
“how the lieutenant put his foot in it.” 

The lieutenant in question was a member of one of 
the staftls—a long, shrewd, plausible, homely Ver- 
monter, with much more brass in his face than in his 
buttons, and who had been, from the first, bound to 
see and hear everything at the South that was worth 
seeing and hearing. He was the last man that would 
be selected as a lady’s man; but what he lacked in 
beauty of person and fluency of conversation, he 
made up in perseverance; and the consequence was 
that be knew more people in Winchester, and had 
the entree of mute houses, than any otber man in the 
army. Upon the occasion now referred to, he bad 
pioneered half a dozen of his brother officers into a 
handsome parlor, and the presence of three or four 





Early was sure of a victory, they thought, and they 


lively, pleasant girls, and but be must be allowed 
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at that battle, was a large stone mansion, such as is . 
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So, while the captain and the major looked on admir- 
ingly, I rose from my seat, walked to the instrument, 
and laid my hands on the cover. 

“*Excuse me, ladies,’ I said, looking over my 
shoulder. ‘The fact is, we wish to hear some music 
most earnestly; we have scarcely heard the sound of 
the piano since we left Louisiana. Please do favor 
us! Play us most anything, and it will be gratefully 
appreciated; you may even play the “ Bonnie Blue 





THH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








to complete the story in his own fanguage. He used 
to tell it afterward at mess-taibles with inimitable 
drollery of speech and gesture, which made the mess- 
rooms ring with laughter. 

“Thad been to this house about fourteen times 
before,’”’ he would say, ‘‘and know pretty much all 
about them. Paterfamilias had been a member of 
Congress once, but was off somewhere now, in the 
civil service of the Confederacy, I presume, There 
was all the splendor of old time, before the valley 
was desolated by a war, in the home and its appoint- 
ments; there were Turkey carpets, lace-curtains, 
rosewood chairs and sofas, and fifteen hundred lux- 
urious knick-knacks which I never jearned the names 
of at home, and therefore don’t know in Virginia. 
Everything had an elegance and finish which spoke 
of wealth ; but, alas for madam and her pretty daugh- 
ters!—it was, as I well knew, the wealth of a past «lay, 
when the valley was happy and flourishing, in the 
palmy days of peace, before that terrible man Sheridan 
had burned all the mills, seized all the produce, and 
driven off al] the cattle, and when this mansion was 
the gathering-place of some scores of happy youths, 
now wearing the gray in the rebel army, and other 
young ladies of the place. 1 had asked myself once 
or twice how these people managed to live; and when 
the post-commissary told me that they had never 
asked any rations of him, I concluded that they had 
hard dollars enough locked up in some bureau-draw- 
er to keep them awhile. 

‘* Well, they invited us in, and to sit down, which 
we did. They were generally very glad to see me, 
and pretended to be now ; but I wasn’t deceived a bit 
by their pretence. There was a certain constraint 
in their manner that quickly showed itself, and in 
the midst of all their effurts to be polite and agree- 
able, I caught them lvoking very queerly at each 
other. Something was to pay more than I knew of, 
and I remarked: 

“+ Perhaps, ladies, we are detaining you from your 
household duties. If so, we will be glad to call at 
some other time.’ 

“Q no, they hastened te say; they were perfectly 
at liberty, and glad to see us. And at the same time 
there were more of those queer side-looks, and one of 
them blushed quite red at the mention of ‘ house- 
hold duties.’ 

** Presently the chaps I hed brought with me got 
the ice of a new acquaiutance thawed, and a pleasant 
and lively talk sprang up. We talked of the war, 
and hoped it would soon be over; of Winchester and 
the army, and hoped they might continue to be 
triends; of General Sheridan, and passed our opin- 
ions on the question of whether he were really en- 
gaged to that bewitching Miss S—- M——, as rumor 
positively asserted; of the cavairy-ball at General 
Chapman’s headquarters; and about a great many 
other things. For an hour the thing went off pros- 
perously, and we thought ourselves capitally enter- 
tained; and then my evil genius directed my atten- 
tion to the piano—a beautifal instrament, of thre bes, 
Boston make—and suggested to me that some music 
would be delightful. 

“*¢ We should be most. happy to hear you play, Miss 
N—,’ said I. Miss N—— turned pale, stammered, 
looking trom the piano to her sisters, and from them 
to me, and faltered out some excuse. 

“Then Captain B—— tovk up the strain. ‘If 
your sister wont, perhaps you will join us, Miss 
Julia,’ he said. But Miss Julia declined, peremp- 
torily, and, as I thought, rather angraciously. She 
fidgeted on her chair as uneasily as though dinner 
were waiting, which I was sure was not thecase, 
as it was only ten o’clock when we came; and 
she, too, looked apprebensively at the piano. 

‘* Then Major D—— threw himself into the breach 
right manfully. The Admirable Crichton himself 
coaldn’t have approached Miss Fanny more deferen- 
tially, nor intimated to her in a more flattering voice 
that it would afford us pleasure inexpressible to lis- 
ten to her performauce. And may the spirit of my 
great-grandmother persecute my silumbers, if she 
wasn’t the most obdurate of thethree! She declared 
firmly that she couldn’t play, and must be excused, 
and she, too, glancetl toward the piano, as Pandora 
might have looked at her box, after it was open. 

“ Now there was some horrible mystery here, and 1 
determined to let the light of tnvestigation in on it 
immediately. Here were three girls who had no 
superiors at the piano in the town, and who had 
never refused to play for me before; who, in tact, I 
had thought rather proud of their protidency, and 
atrifie anxious to exhibit it to admiring brass but- 
tons. Was this sudden freak an attack of bashful- 
nese, brought on by the presence of my military 
friends? I thought not; I remembered how ftre- 
quently our Vermont girls (and I suppose all others) 
take a whim that they can’t play when requested, 
and concluded that all the Misses N—— needed was 
a little coaxing. And, as you will believe, I wasn’t 
the man to quit the hunt with the game in full view. 


Flag,” or “ Dixie,” if you choose. Our bands play 
both of them, you know; we shall nationalize all the 
Southern tunes before the war closes.’ 

“As L said, 1 placed my hands on the piano. The 
girls rose to their test together, with a suppressed 
oe and started fur me; but they were tvo late. 





T had thrown back the lid, and—shade of Pocahontas 
forgive me! the keyboard was filled with pies! 





A SPY IN OUR LINES. 


During the same winter, the headquarters of 
General Dwight were at Stevenson, three miles north 
of Winchester, the terminus of the military railroad 
from Harper’s Ferry. The headquarters were in the 
home of a Washington, a lineal descendant of one of 
the brothers of the great man, and autograph letters 
from Martha Washington to the ancestor of the pres- 
ent owner were very plenty about the house. The 
tents of the staff were pitched in the yard, and 
with little active duty on our hands, and with liberty 
to visit'Winchester almost as often as we pleased, 
the winter wore away very agreeably, after the hard 
campaign of the previuus fall. “ 

One evening, after most of the staff had retired for 
the night, and while a quiet game of euchre was 
going on in my tent, the flap was thrust aside, and 
a black face appeared at the opening. Our provost- 
marshal, a keen fellow, whose wits had been well 
sharpened by contact with the disloyal people of the 
vicinity, says that he saw business in the darkey’s 
eye at once, and so called to him to come in. 

‘Come right in here, uncle,” he said. And with 
that a venerable African made his appearance, and 
came diffidently forward. 

* Out with it, uncle,” said the provost. “ What’s 
up? and what do you want?” 

Thus encouraged, the old man told his story. He 
lived at Bunker Hill, about twelve miles north of us. 
There was a man there nawed Lance, who was him- 
self a supporter of the Rebel cause, and who had a 
son in Early’s army. The night before there was a 
man rode up to the house in the dark, and dismounted 
and went in. His horse was in the barn; the negro 
had seen it, and believed it was the one ridden by 
young Lance. The man had not left the house all 
day ; and though the n*gro had not seen him, he had 
no doubt he was the rebel soldier, and that he had 
made a wide circuit westward from Charlotteville, 
and reached home without encountering any of our 
pickets. 

** What brings him?” the provost asked. “ Is his 
mother alive?” 

The negro shook his head. 

* Well, then, I doubt your story. Men don’t take 
such risks, just to see their fathers.” 

The darkey grinned, and said that he was engaged 
to a young lady at Bunker Hill. 

“ Now you begin to talk,” said the provost. ‘I 
don’t doubt it at all, now. A man will risk his neck 
anytime to see the girl of his heart. He’s as good as 
caught.” 

Orders were immediately issued to saddle horses for 
the provost, one other officer, a sergeant, and half-a- 
dozen of the cavalry escort; and, taking the negro 
along for a guide, the party took the road for Bunker 
Hill at a brisk trot. I was awakened about three 
o’clock in the morning by the noise of their return; 
and, looking out, I saw that they brought another 
horseman with them. He was a good-looking fellow 
of about twenty-five, dressed in ordinary farmer’s 
clothes, but with the air and carriage of a soldier. 
Presently the provost came to my tent, and gave me 
the particulars of his adventure. 

“ We netted him very nicely,” he said, rubbing his 
hands with a chuckle. ‘There was a light barning 
in the back-room of the house as we approached, 
which was put out as we drew near. I surrounded 
the house with my squad, and posted a man at the 
stable door ; and then I lighted a lantern, and in com- 
pany with the sergeant, rapped at the front door. 
The old man opened it after a long parley; but when 
we told him our business, be denied stoutly that he 
had a son either with Early or at home. 

%‘ We'll see about that,’ says I; and leaving the 
sergeant at the door, I pushed back into the sitting- 
room. It was perfectly dark before I brought in my 
lantern; but there was the girl, sitting in a rocking- 
chair by the fire-place, looking very pale and very 
pretty. 

«+ Excuse me, miss,’ said I, ‘ but I want young Mr. 
Lance. Now please don’t tell me he is not here, for 1 
know he is.’ 

“I did pity the girl, she looked so distressfully at 
me, as the tears rolled down her cheeks, and she 
made up her mouth to tell me a pious lie, which I 
suppose she really thought I would believe. ‘He 
isn’t here, sir; indeed he isn’t,’ she said; but I was 
brute enough to have an opinion of my own abvut it. 
And I guessed right the very tirst venture. There 
was a great upright cluthes-press in the corner, and 
1 tried the haudle, but could not stir it. There ap- 
peared to be no lock on the door, and I soon satistied 
myself that somebody was inside, holding the door. 
‘Now, then,’ I called out, ‘if you don’t open that 
door and come out, [’ll puta ball through it;’ and 
sure enough, open flew the door, and out stepped the 
young man, looking defiant, and foolish, and uneasy. 

**] suppose 1’m caught,’ he said, ‘and I shan’t 
resist. But understand that I don’t admit myself a 
spy.’ 

¢ That question will be settled by a military com- 
mission, at General Sheridan’s headquarters,’ I an- 
swered. And after a scene between him and the 
girl which became too pathetic for even my stout 
nerves, I ted him and brought him in.” 

He was taken to Winchester, and turned over to 
Sheridan’s provost-marshal; and within a week was 
brought to trial before a military commission at 
headquarters, charged with being a spy from the 
enemy, and being found within our lines as such. 
His appearance before the board was calm and dig- 








nified, and prepossessed every one in his favor. He 
said he had not been home at Bunker Hill since the 
week before the battle of Winchester, and came for 
no other purpose than to visit his father and his be- 
trothed; and they were examined as witnesses in 
his behalf. He made outa very plausible case, and 
one that excited the sympathies of several of the 
junior members of the commission; but upon the 
other hand were the stubborn facts that he was a 
rebel soldier, that he had been found within our 
lines in disguise, and that the information which he 
could not have failed to carry back to General Early 
would have been used most prejudicially to us. 
Sheridan was then just on the eve of his raid down 
to the James and the lines of Petersburg, with ten 
thousand cavalry; and it is more than probable that 
the capture of this one rebel soldier cut off from the 
army the intelligence which would have withdrawn 
Early’s forces beyond striking distance of Sheridan, 
and deprived us of the brilliant victory at Rockfish 
Gap, in the following March. After a long and, of 
course, secret deliberation, the commission returned 
a finding of guilty, and sentenced the prisoner to 
death by hanging. The proceedings, finding, and 
sentence were approved by Sheridan, and his order 
directing the tion of the prisoner upon a day 
within the next two weeks was issued. 

The case created profound excitement, not only 
among the inhabitants of the city, but in the army 
in and about Winchester. It was di d by officers 
and men in all its bearings; and, although the mil- 
itary spirit was too well-educated to pronounce the 
sentence anything else but a just one, very many 
sympathized with the lad, and secretly hoped that 
he might be pardoned. Sheridan was besieged by 
petitions from the ladies of the town, presented 
orally and in writing, praying for a remission of the 
penalty; and the poor girl to whom the lad was be- 
trothed begged the general, tearfully, to spare him. 
And, after all, it was reported that Sheridan was 
obdurate, and that the spy would be promptly exe- 
cuted at the appointed time. 

The day arrived; a cold, wet, cloudy day, about aé 
cheerless to the living as to those who expected death. 
I was then on the corps staff, and had occasion to 
report personally to General Emory, the corps- 
commander, about noon. As I entered his room, he 
was standing by the window, holding his watch in 
his hand, and looking at the dial. He looked up as I 
entered, nodded me to a seat, and again looked at 
his watch. In a moment he closed the case with a 
snap, and turned towards me. 

“I was marking time for that rebel spy,” said the 
old- man, grimly. “It is just half a minute after 
twelve, and I don’t doubt that he was swung off 
promptly. Early wont see him again, nor anybody 
else. But I believe I sent for you.” 

The general was wrong. Sheridan relented at al- 
most the last moment, and Lance was remitted to 
the care of the provost-marshal, as a prisoner of war. 
He never rejoined the rebel army, fur the whole 
command of Early was dispersed shortly after, and it 
was not long before the surrender of Lee and the 
parolling of all rebel soldiers who would take the oath. 
I believe uobody found fault with Sheridan for this 
rather unusual act of lenity; on the contrary, every- 
body was pretty well satisfied, and the handsome 
girl at Bunker Hill was almost wild with joy. Ihave 
no doubt that they are happily married, and dwelling 
contentedly on the Opequan; and I am inclined to 








LOISETTE. 


IT was a divine May morning when I set out to 
walk to Summerfield, and I felt more hopeful of suc- 
cess than I had ever done before. I had determined 
that that day should decide my fate. All through 
the winter and early spring I had loved Loisette, and 
a hundred times I had lunged and yearned to tell her 
80, and to ask her to be my wife, and each time some- 
thing—I could hardly say what—struck me silent. 

She liked me, I knew, but did she love me? Some- 
thing in her eyes seemed to lead me to hope she did; 
such eyes they were, loving, and tender, and shy. 
When I looked into their soit depths, all the mest de- 
lightfal descriptions of eyes I had ever read used to 
come across me, *‘les portes dé l’amour,” ‘des bluets 
doux comme les yeux; above all, Calderon's tender 
refrain, 





Sweetest eyes were ever seen. 


When she looked at me with those eyes, then it 
seemed to me I might “tell her all that was in my 
heart,” and take her to mine unforbidden. But the 
next t, as if she g d and half feared my 
thought, she turned away slyly, and her manner 
altered, and my heart shrunk back in fear and sorrow. 

But at last I felt I could endure this suspense no 
longer. I must know the best or the worst. If she 
were to be mine, such a home and such a life as I had 
planned, and hoped, and dreamt of ever since I first 
knew her, should be prepared ; if she were not for me, 
then I should leave England, and break away from 
that and all other home-ties, and try to bear it like a 
man somewhere away from all that should unman 
me. 

But that May-day, as I started forth and walked 
along briskly through the up and down lanes of the 
lovely Hertfordshire country; now, shut in between 
banks tufted with ferns, overrun with the exquisite 
small-leaved ivy, crowned with lavish May; now, 
emerging upon sweeps of hill and dips of valley, cross- 
ing commons ablaze with gorse, traversing wood- 
land paths where bluebells spread their sheets of 
azure, and lingering primroses starred mossy banks. 
Heaven! how I remember it all! That May-day 
hope seemed as strong and as full of spring and life 
and vigor, as my own limbs. I strode on, thinking 
of the eyes that would look up their soft welcome to 
mine, and of the warm little hand that I should clasp, 
and perhaps then claim as mine, my very own, while 
life should last. It seemed to me that such feelings 
could not but be prophetic. 

“IfI tind her inthe garden,” I thought, “I will 
look upon it as a good omen; I will not let the time 
go by, I will seize the opportunity and speak to her 
at once,” 

I got to the cottage and opened the garden gate. 
As I stepped inside I saw her, a little way down the 
path, in her dainty morning gown and broad garden 
hat, filling the basket that hung on her arm, with 
flowers, and softly singing to herself. I stopped on 
the lawn; I wanted to come upon her unawares, and 
test the effect of my sudden appearance, which I 
could not do if the sound of my foot on the gravel 
should betray my approach: thus I got close to her 
before she knew I was near. She started viviently, 
and the color rushed to her cheek. The slightest 
thing would bring it—I have seen her flush at the 
sudden rising of a bird from the thicket. The next 








think that the first boy that Providence blesses them 
with will bear the name of Phil Sheridan. 





TOBAGO TOM. 

Talking of sharks, says a writer in “The Turf, 
Field, and Farm,” 1 remember when I was aboard 
the sloop-of-war St. Marys, Captain Charles Middle- 
ton, in the Bay of Panama. I think it was in 1853. 
There was a sight of them there varmint hangin’ 
about the ship all the time. Well, we catches 
several on ’em, little fellows six or seven feet long; 
but there was one, the almightiest big shark I ever 
clapped eyes on, that we couldn’t hook no how. One 


day, however, one of our fellows, John C. H——, as 


you’ve all heard tell on, who’d been laying for him 
ever so long, managed to get a hold of him. Well, 
we hauls and hauls on the line, and after a tussle of 
an hour or so the critter was preity nigh used up, 
and we gets him alongside the ship, when he sings 
out, “Give way there, boys! this here customer’s 
mine; you just stand by and see fair play.” Well, 
boys, you can believe it or no, just as you please; but 
I’in blamed if Jack H—— didn’t haul him, hand over 
hand, clean out of the water and aboard ship. When 
we got him aboard, after dosing him with a pail or 
two of boiling water, we cut him open and found 
inside of him a man’s hand cut clean off at the wrist, 
and looking for all the world just as if it had been 
done by the ship's surgeon (as I’ve seen many such, 
one time or another), and the bone sawed through in 
regular ship-shape fashion. The upper part of the 
arm was there tuo, with part of a red flannel sleeve; 
and there was a gold rivg on one of the fingers, by 
which we found out atterwards that the arm had 
belonged to the mate of a ship at anchor in the 
harbor, who had been ashore and got drunk, and 
fell into the water trying to get aboard by the chains. 
This here shark measured a good sixteen feet, and 
seems to have got somewhat out of his bearings, He 
was known by the name of “ Tobago Tom,” and 
many’s the poor fellow has lost the number of his 
mess off that coast to be chawed up by “‘ Tobago 
Tom.” 





—— He who knows much is mistaken often. 





t she smiled and held out her hand. “ O, itis 
you! You startled me. I had no idea anybody was 
near,” and the sweet eyes were raised to mine trust- 
ingly. ‘* Wont you come in?” 

“ Notif ] may stay out—unless you are tired?” 

“O no, I am never tired of being in the garden. So 
you'll help me to gather my flowers; see, you can 
reach up to those sprays of honeysuckle; get some of 
the best, the rosiest for me.” 

“ Ah, how delicious!” she said, inhaling the frag- 
rance with deep ecstatic inspirations, and she held up 
to me the bluesom that bad just touched her face. 
I kissed the flower; 1 took the hand that held it; I 
told her all I had to tell. She stood still, her head 
bent so that the hat hid her face from me, and I 
knew not in what spirit she listened till a sigh that 
was half a sob checked me. 

She looked up with a face so full of pain, of pity, of 
perplexity, of deprecating appeal, that, though the 
hope in my heart sank down, I almost felt more 
for the sorrow in her face than for that in my own 
soul. 

“Forgive me,” she said. “I am so grieved. I 
ought to have told you. I did not know that you— 
that you cared for me that way. I have been engaged 
these two years. He is in India, and coming back in 
August. O, you don’t think I have been coquettish 
—that I have been knowingly leading you on to this 
—do you?” In ber earnestness she laid her hand on 
mine, and lifted her face with a tremulous mouth, 
and eyes brimful of tears. 

if I had died tor it, I must have snatched the con- 
solation the moment offered—the last, the only one. 
I drew her on wy heart, holding her close, close; and 
I stilled the quivering of the lips with twenty kisses. 

When I released her, she turned her back to me, 
hid her face in her hands, and sobbed till her frame 
shook. 

** Loisette, Loisette, forgive me! I could not help 
it! 1 swear I could not help it, Loisette!” 

She shook her head. 

“ Loisette, think how I love you; think what I feel 
in knowing all the hope I had of you is gone—gone 
forever! Loisette, I am going away, where I can 
never offend you more. Think what I have dome was 
done in parting with you for the last time—a last 
farewell, Loisette.” 




































































She tried to speak, but sobs made her inarticulate; | 


still I knew she was bitterly reproaching me. 


* Yes; I know I have noright to expect forgiveness, | 
I will go. 1 wont distress you further. But wehave— 
at least been friends, dear, and you cannot think of 
that, and let me go forever, without one word.” 

Still she was silent. I paused and waited; then I 
flung up my arms, as a man does who has lost all: 
and with a great groan I turned to leave her, I. 
heard her move, I heard her attempt to speak, and I 
looked back. Her face was still averted, still covered 
with one hand. But the other was held out to me, 
and springing back I took it reverently, and bent my 
lips upon it. 

“ Gud forever bless you, Loisetie, the one and only 
woman in his earth for me!” 

“ And God bless you, and comfort you,” she said. 
‘*T wish 1 coukd have been a better friend to you— 
I man! to be. Always believe that.” 

I will, Ido.” 

And so Loisette and I parted. The May morning 
was darkened as I pussed through the garden gate 
again. I turned my steps I knew not whither—away, 
away, where no one could see me. That was the 
only wish or instinct I had. 

I walked miles seeking rest, and finding none, At 
last 1 stopped at a gate, and leaned my arms on it, 
and looked blindly over the wide landscape spread 
before me. 

As I gazed, a dull numbness fell on my sorrow, and 
my perceptions of outward objects slowly retarned. 
I watched some children gathering blossome of 
the May, and thought what a pity it was they should 
tear the boughs down 80, and destroy so much to se- 
cure so little. I watched a stealthy cat creeping 
through the long undulations of the grass, on the 
hunt for the poor little tender young rabbits. Up 
sprang a lark, bursting into ripples of song, and my 
eye fullowed him, rising, hovering, rising again, 
pausing, balancing on the wing, soaring up once more, 
darting away obliquely, resting awhile, but always 
singing—singing as if he could not cease for his life— 
then dashing down like a stone and vanishing. 

And then my great grief seized me once more, and 
1 dropped on the turf and hid my face in my arms, and 
cried as 1 bad never cried since I was a boy, when 
my mother «ied, and when I thought the world held 
no more happiness for me. 

When our great griefs fall on us, we treat them as 
boys do bonfires. It seems that they cannot barn 
tiercely enough; we heap on them everything that 
comes to our hand in the way of fuel; all the tender- 
est recollections, all the sweetest hopes, all the most 
blessed anticipations, that made the joy and glory of 
our lives—that were as wings, lifting us above the 
earth we trod on. All these are brought out from 
the storehouse of memory and thrown on the pile, 
making it blaze with inextinguishable fury, or what 
seems to us 80, and we feel a bitter relish in the an- 
guish, and seek to make it more, rathér tliatl less, as 
we stir the heap into fiercer conflagration. 

Ab me! Ah me! what a miserable fool I had been, 
and how was I punished! 

I had thought, when in my hopefulness that morn- 
ing I bad contemplated the whole affair, that I had 
been prepared for this possibility, and could bear it. 
Bat, strangely, it had never entered into my calcula- 
tions that it Loisette were not for me, it could be that 
she was promised to another; there was the sting, 
the thing so impossible to endure without every fibre 
of my heart being torn by the agonies of jealousy, in 
addition to grief. Loisette engaged, Loisette with no 
love for me, all her love foranother! Lisette think- 
ing of him, writing to him, calling him ali those 
tender names that lips like bers seemed made to utter! 
And in August—in three months—he was coming 
back, doubtless to claim his bride! 

At that thought I sprang up, as if a serpent had 
arisen from the green turf and stung me. I started 
away so far that it was not till dark that, utterly 
worn out and exhausted, I reached home. I shall 
never forget that night, nor the waking in the morn- 
ing, after a couple of hours’ deal sleep. 

That day I wrote to my cousin, Sir Edward Haldane, 
who had just been appointed governor of New Bruns- 
wick, to offer myself as bis private secretary; # post 
_he had suggested my taking when his nomination to 

the place had first been talked of. The answer came. 
He would be delighted; in less than a fortnight I left 
England. 

“T am so grieved,” Mrs. Hamilton had written 
before this, ‘so grieved in every way.” I bad not 
been wrong, then, in fancying I had had her good 
wishes. “1 should have been so glad to have bidden 
you godspeed by word of mouth before you went, 
but I feel I ought not to ask you to come. Anyway, 
you have our best wishes, now and ever.” Nota 
word from Loisette. Well, better so. What could 
she say? 

I often look back now on my sojourn in that black 
miserable raw colony, ice-bound tor half the year, 
sun-scorched for a few weeks, with something like a 
shudder. 

The great cold staring barrack of a Government 
Honse, with ite flat unshaded gardens; the unpictur- 
esque village that was the seat of government, and 
prided itself accordingly; the country that was noth- 
ing but dense forest, bare clearing studded with black- 
ened stumps or quaking morass! The interminable 
winter, white, still, silent, fettered with @ frost that 
was as unrelenting as death, that chilled the blood 
and nipped the flesh into biains, and checked the 
current of life in the veins of childhood, of age, and 
of all tender beings! 
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ay morning when I set out to 
‘, and I felt more hopeful of suc- 
done before. I had determined 
1 decide my fate. All through 
spring I had loved Loisette, and 
ad longed and yearned to tell her 
oe my wife, and each time some- 
y say what—struck me silent. 
2w, but did she love me? Some- 











« wed to lead me to hope she did; 
12, loving, and tender, and shy. 


heir soft depths, all the most de- 


> of eyes 1 had ever read used to 
- portes de Vamour,” “ des bluets 


” above all, Calderon's tender 


' eyes were ever seen. 


me with those eyes, then it 

» “tell her all that was in my 
to mine unforbidden. But the 
e guessed and half feared my 
away slyly, and her manner 
shrank back in fear and sorrow. 
could endure this suspense no 
» the best or the worst. If she 
. @ home and such a life as I had 
nd dreamt of ever since I first 
repared ; if she were not for me, 
ngland, and break away from 
ue-ties, and try to bear it like a 
/ from all that should unman 


as I started forth and walked 
the up and down lanes of the 
country; now, shut in between 
u8, overran with the exquisite 
»wned with lavish May; now, 
of hill and dips of valley, cross- 
with gorse, traversing wood- 
iebells apread their sheets of 
 rimroses starred rhossy banks. 
ember it all! That May-day 
and as full of spring and life 
limbs. I strode on, thinking 
.. look up their soft welcome to 
1 little hand that I should clasp, 
n as mine, my very own, while 
.omed to me that such feelings 
etic. 
v garden,” I thought, “I will 
omen; I will not let the time 
opportunity and speak to her 


. and opened the garden gate. 
aw her, a little way down the 
vrning gown and broad garden 
. that hung on her arm, with 
zing to herself. I stopped on 
. come upon her unawares, and 

sudden appearance, which I 

und of my foot on the gravel 

coach: thus I got close to her 
near. She started viviently, 
to her cheek. The slightest 

I have seen her flush at the 

from the thicket. The next 
.l held out her hand. ‘“ 0, itis 
I had no idea anybody was 
uyes were raised to mine trust- 
ine in?” 

/ut—unless you are tired?” 
.ired of being in the garden. So 
.uer my flowers; see, you can 

8 of honeysuckle; get some of 

me.” 

.” she said, inhaling the frag- 

c inspirations, and she held up 

iat had just touched her face. 

ook the hand that held it; I 
‘oll, She stood still, her head 

hid her face from me, and I 
+. it she listened till a sigh that 

me. 

s face so full of pain, of pity, of 
«ting appeal, that, though the 
.k down, I almost felt more 
. face than for that in my own 


said. “I am so grieved. I 
I did not know that you— 
iat way. I have been engaged 
3 in India, and coming back in 
. think I have been coquettish 
| wingly leading you on to this 
nestness she laid her hand on 
ace with a tremulous mouth, 
‘TS. 
must have snatched the con- 
Tered—the last, the only one. 
t, holding her close, close; and 
of the lipe with twenty kisses. 
, Bhe turned her back to me, 
ds, and sobbed till her frame 


iorgive me! I could not help 
help it, Loisette!” 


\ [love you; think what I feel 
> I had of you is gone—gone 
u going away, where I can 

Think what I have dorie was 
ou for the last time—a last 
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She tried to speak, but sobs made her inarticulate; | 
still I knew she was bitterly reproaching me. 

* Yes; I know I have noright to expect forgiveness. | 
I will go. 1 wont distress you further. But wehave | 
at least been friends, dear, and you cannot think of 
that, and let me go forever, without one word.” 

Still she was silent. I paused and waited; then I 
flung up my arms, as a man does who has lost all: 
and with a great groan I turned to leave her. I 
heard her move, I heard her attempt to speak, and I 
looked back. Her face was still averted, still covered 
with one hand. But the other was held out to me, 
and springing back I took it reverently, and bent my 
lips upon it. 

“ God forever bless you, Loisette, the one and only 
woman in his earth for me!” 

“ And God bless you, and comfort you,” she said. 
‘*T wish 1 could have been a better friend to you— 
I mean! to be. Always believe that.” 

“T will, Ido.” 

And so Loisette and I parted. The May morning 
was darkened as I passed through the garden gate 
again. I turned my steps I knew not whither—away, 
away, where no one could see me. That was the 
only wish or instinct I had. 

I walked miles seeking rest, and finding none. At 
last I stopped at a gate, and leaned my arms on it, 
and looked blindly over the wide landscape spread 
before me. 

As I gazed, a dull numbness fell on my sorrow, and 
my perceptions of outward objects slowly returned. 

I watched some children gathering blossoms of 
the May, and thought what a pity it was they should 
tear the boughs down 80, and destroy so much to se- 
cure 80 little. I watched a stealthy cat creeping 
through the long undulations of the grass, on the 
hunt for the poor little tender young rabbits. Up 
sprang a lark, bursting into ripples of song, and my 
eye fullowed him, rising, hovering, rising again, 
pausing, balancing on the wing, soaring up once more, 
darting away obliquely, resting awhile, but always 
singing—singing as if he could not cease for his life— 
then dashing down like a stone and vanishing. 

And then my great grief seized me once more, and 
1 dropped on the turf and hid my face in my arms, and 
cried as 1 had never cried since I was a boy, when 
my mother died, and when I thought the world held 
no more happiness for me. 

When our great griefs fall on us, we treat them as 
boys do bonfires. It seems that they cannot burn 
fiercely enough; we heap on them everything that 
comes to our hand in the way of fuel; all the tender- 
est recollections, all the sweetest hopes, all the most 
blessed anticipations, that made the joy and glory of 
our lives—that were as wings, lifting us above the 
earth we trod on. All these are brought out from 
the storehouse of memory and thrown on the pile, 
making it blaze with inextinguishable fury, or what 
seems to us 80, and we feel a bitter relish in the an- 
guish, and seek to make it more, rather thati less, as 
we stir the heap into fiercer conflagration. 

Ab me! Ah me! what a miserable fool I had been, 
and how was I punished! 

I had thought, when in my hopefulness that morn- 
ing I bad contemplated the whole affair, that I had 
been prepared for this possibility, and could bear it. 
But, strangely, it had never entered into my calcula- 
tions that it Lolestte were not for me, it could be that 
she was p ised to ther; there was the sting, 
the thing « so impossible to endure without every fibre 
of my heart being torn by the agonies of jealousy, in 
addition to grief. Loisette engaged, Loisette with no 
love for me, all her love foranother! L»isette think- 
ing of him, writing to him, calling him all those 
tender names that lips like hers seemed made toutter! 
And in August—in three months—he was coming 
back, doubtless to claim his bride! 

At that thought I sprang up, as if a serpent had 
arisen from the green turf and stung me. I started 
away 60 far that it was not till dark that, utterly 
worn out and exhausted, I reached home. I shall 
never forget that night, nor the waking in the morn- 
ing, after a couple of hours’ dead sleep. 

That day I wrote to my cousin, Sir Edward Haldane, 
who had just been appointed governor of New Bruns- 
wick, to offer myselt as bis private secretary; a post 
he had suggested my taking when his nomination to 
the place had first been talked of. The answer came. 
He would be delighted; in less than a fortnight I left 
England. 

“YT am so grieved,” Mrs. Hamilton had written 
before this, ‘‘so grieved in every way.” I had not 
been wrong, then, in fancying I had had her good 
wishes. ‘I should have been so glad to have bidden 
you godspeed by word of mouth before you went, 
but I feel I ought not to ask you to come. Anyway, 
you have our best wishes, now and ever.” Nota 
word from Loisette. Well, better so. What could 
she say? 

I often look back now on my sojourn in that black 
miserable raw colony, ice-bound tor half the year, 
sun-scorched for a few weeks, with something like a 
shudder. 

The great cold staring barrack of a Government 
House, with its flat unshaded gardens; the unpictur- 
esque village that was the seat of government, and 
prided itself accordingly; the country that was noth- 
ing but dense forest, bare clearing studded with black- 
ened stumps or quaking morass! The interminable 
winter, white, still, silent, fettered with a frost that 
was as unrelenting as death, that chilled the blood 
and nipped the flesh into blains, and checked the 
current of life in the veins of childhood, of age, and 
of all tender beings! 
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O, the desolation of those winter forests! No 
a 


| rustle of leaf, no > colors a heen white. fen, a hard 


blue roof, black stiff iron trees standing up motion- 
less and stark. All so like my own life in desolate- 
ness! only this nature felt no pain! 

I stayed there till the sickly tardy spring, often driv- 
en back by fresh snow-falls, come to loosen the spell 
that winter had laid on the suffering land, and then 
I resolved to bear it no longer, and, come what might, 


| to return to England, and learn tidings of Loisette. 


So I turned my back on New Brunswick forever- 
more, and reached England in March. 

I went at once into Hertfordshire. I dared not go 
to Mrs. Hamilton's; I dared not ask anything about 
the family, lest I should learn what I had come there 
to know. 

I wandered about among the lanes where we used 
to wander, hoping, dreading, longing, O, how in- 
tensely! At last I came upon Loisette and her sis- 
ter. Idid not meet them, but a turn of the road 
brought me in sight of them, walking slowly before 
me. Loisette, Loisette! Just as of old, the undulat- 
ing figure, the head now bent pensively, now poised 
lightly on the white, flexible throat, the shining 
masses of hair coiled below the quiet little black 
hat. 

I hastened my steps; I must see her once more, 
must look into her eyes, must hear the tones of her 
voice, let the cost be what it would. As I approach- 
ed, she turned with a start,a look half expectant, 
half alarmed; she felt who was coming, and the 
blood rushed over face, and neck, and brow. Mrs. 
Hamilton, following her sister's movement, was the 
first to speak; she came forward, both hands extend- 
ed, with joyous welcome; then Loisette greeted me 
with shy kindness, passed to the other side of her 
sister, and walked on silently; while Mrs. Hamilton 
questioned me as to my travels, my ts, my 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in ali parts of the world.) 





SUSPENDING A BROTHER. 

We see it stated that vl Presbyterian church in 
Ohio has susp la he joined the 
Masonic Fraternity, and declared that he would not 
leave it at the dictation of any minister or church 
member. We are not surprised at the statement, for 
we have seen something quite similar in this part of 
the country, so do not suppose that Ohio is any more 
bigoted in religious opinions than Massachusetts. 

Here we have something of that old puritanic 
element which would crush and kill all that it did 
not understand. Even in this enlightened age, 
clergymen, who know nothing outside of their limit- 
ed sphere, think that Masonry is profane because the 
Craft do not see fit to publish to the world their se- 
crets, and ask the favorable opinion and endorsement 
of such reverend imbeciles. From such men we must 
expect opposition, and once in a while an attempt 
at a crusade against our venerable Order, but the 
days are past when such displays of peevishness could 
accomplish anything. Musonry is etrong, because 
its faith is built upon a rock, and dovetailed into the 
hearts of men, and it will remain there as long as 








plans. 
“ You'll come and see us, you will promise? I 
know you are a man of your word, and thatif you 


promise, you will keep your word. Come and dine | 


to-morrow, will you?” 

I promised. I could not be more miserable than I 
was, and I must learn all I wanted to know. But I 
would not go to dinner; I remembered too well the 
last time I had dinner there, so I said I would go in 
the morning. 

When I entered the drawing-room, what a rush of 
memories at sight of the familiar place, of the two 
women sitting by the fire as they had a year ago--- 
all but I, apparently unchanged! I know not how 
it all came about, but in a few minutes I found my- 
self making one in the circle as of old. I could not 
speak. Loisette, too, was silent. Mrs. Hamilton 
talked for us all. 

Presently she glanced at the clock on the mantel- 
piece. “Three already! You must excuse me. 
Dear! I shall barely be in time to meet Mrs. L. at 
the station. You wont go, orI shall think you are 
offended. When shall we see you again? Settle it 
with Loisette. Good-by. No, aw revoir!” And she 
was gone, and Loisette and I were sitting side by 
side, silent. Loisette was sitting, very pale and 
calm, looking into the fire. 

* Loisette!” 

She gave an almost imperceptible start, her color 
rose slightly, and she turned her eyes on me fora 
moment—I could not tell whether in reproach or 
mere surprise—and then resumed her gaze on the 
fire. 

“Miss Vane—are you still Miss Vane?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ When—how long—?” Icould not find words in 
which to put the question. 

“When am I going to be married? you would 
ask,” she said, witha calm that was almost rigid. 
“T am not going to be married. I have been jilted.” 

* You jilted, Loisette!” 

“ Do you pity me? Don’t. [am glad of it; glad, 
at least, to be free; glad that I have nothing to blame 
myself for, in obtaining my freedom. Long before I 


gained it I felt we had made a mistake, and while I ; 


was thinking of how I might suggest the ilea to—to 
him, he cut the knot by marrying a half-caste dam- 
sel with several lakhs of rupees. Though what sort 
of a fortune that may be, I have not the faintest con- 
ception.” A faint gleam of the old sweet archness 
came across her face. 

I bent forward, looking with all my heart in my 
eyes on the soft half-averted profile, watching the 
conscious blood rising slowly. I laid my hand on 
the little cold rigidly-clasped hands; I felt them re- 
laxing; gently my arm wound itself round her waist; 
her head d d on my shoulder, nestled there, and 
was still. 

So we sat, until the pony-carriage stopped at the 
gate. Mrs. Hamilton came in in a somewhat de- 
monstrative manner. She glanced at Loisette, then 
at me, and understood it all. 

“So you bore my absence with what equanimity 
you might!” she said, lifting her bright face to mine, 
with a world of congratulation in her eyes. ‘‘ Now 
you’ll stay to dinner.” 

Loisette turned and fled. 

“God bless you, you dear woman!” I said. 
never expected to be so glad to get rid of you as I was | 
an hour ago.” 

** And God bless you! It was you I wanted fora 
brother all along. 





know her own heart, and was persuaded into accept- | 


Christianity exists, b Christianity and Masonry 
are one, united on the broad platform of goodness and 
reliance on God, benevolence and virtue, fortitude 
and charity. We could stand up erect against the 
blasts of a thousand such ministers as officiate in the 
Ohio church, because the Fraternity, conscious of its 
integrity and virtue, would lose no ground in the es- 
timation of its triends. 

We are sorry to see such exhibitions of ill-temper. 
We had hoped that the day for anti-masonry excite- 
ment had passed never to return. 








ST. ANDREW’S R. A. CHAPTER. 


At a large and enthusiastic meeting of St. Andrew’s 
R. A Chapter, on the 2ud of October, the following 
Companions were elected to office for the ensuing 
year: 

M. E. High Priest, Ex. Comp. Alfred F. Chapman. 

Excellent King, Ex. Comp. Charles W. Romuey. 

Excellent Scribe, Comp. J. M. N. Clough. 

Captain of the Host, Comp. William 8. Hills. 

Principal Sojourner, Comp. William F. Peirce. 

‘Royal Arch Captain, Comp. Juseph N. Peirce, Jr. 

Master Third Veil, Comp. John'S. Suerburne. 

Master Second Veil, Comp. Gideon 'T. Manstield. 

Master First Veil, Comp. W. B. Mayhew. 

Treasurer, M. E. Comp. Join McClellan, 

Secretary, Comp. Thomas Waterman. 

Chaplain, Rev. Jobn E. Robinson. 

Senior Steward, Comp. Eviward A. White. 

Junior Steward, Comp. Seranus Powers. 

Tiler, Comp. Geo. H. Pike. 

Committee on Charity, Comps. Edward A. White, 
John McUlellan, M. Willian, A. T. Whitney and W. 
U. Moulton. 

After the election and installation of officers, the 
past M. E. High Priest, Lyman B. Meston, who had 

jeclined a re-election, was most agreeably surprised 
| by receiving an elegant and valuable present of a 
large box of silver ware, containing forks, knives, 
spoons, etc., the whole valued at $350. The money 
was given by the Companions of the Chapter, and 
was raised through the exertions of that energetic 
, Companion, Alderman Edward A. White, who made 
the presentation speech in his happiest vein. The 
present was useful as well as valuable, and a most 
deserving Mason received it. 








PALESTINE ENCAMPMENT.—At the regular an- 
nual assembly of Palestine Encampment, Chelsea, 
held on the evening of Oct. 2nd, the following named 
Sir Knights were elected officers for the ensuing 
year: 

_ E. Com., Charles F. Haynes. 

Gen., Daniel E. Chase. 

C. Gen., Clifton A. Blanchard. 

Prelate, George H. Marden. 

S. W., John F. Fellows. 

J. W. Charles T. Gay. 

The installation and further organization were de- 
ferred to the next regular assembly in November. 





Masonic Honors TO NAVAL OFFICERS.—We 





learn from England that some of the principal Ma- 
sons of England gave a great dinner to the officers of 
| Admiral Farragut’s flagship, while lying at Graves- 
‘end. It was a most happy affair to all concerned, 


and we shall look for a long account of the dinner 


with much pleasure. 


' 
I always hated the notion of | 


Loisette marrying that man. Poor child, she did not | 


vw 


WronG CREDIT.—The National Freemason im- 
putes ‘* The Old Canoe” poem, which it publishes, to 





ing him! If she had listened to me, she would have j * Bro. Albert Pike.” Bro. Pike was not the author, 
thrown him over long ago; but she was too comscien- | but the late Miss Emily R. Page, whose early death 


tious while she thought he loved her. 
better as it is? I will tell you something. She 





knows there is no mistake this time.” 


Perhaps it’s 


deprived our literature of one of its sweetest contrib- 
utors. We think “ The Old Canoe” one of the most 
charming descriptive pieces in the language. 


MASON Ic ) ANTIQUITY. 
What is the use of going back, blundering through 
the Cat and ding the Pyramids to Gnd out 
how old Masonry is? “ What's the hodds, so as you 
are ’appy?” the cockney asked. Margery in the 
play didn’t care about knowing the distance to the 
moon, or anything regarding it; it was sufficient for 
her that it shone. Of course the Order is as old as 
claimed, and all the discussion, pro and con, is apt 
to disturb one’s honest conviction that Masonry is 
just as old as the figures represent on his monthly 
notifications, that Mr. Pike hands him. We say pro 
and con, but we believe Bro. Norton has it now all 
his own way, and he has just proved, we are intorm- 
ed, to the satisfaction of himself, that Masonry is not 
only not so old as claimed for it, but that it actual- 
ly never had an existence at all, and never will 
have. We once had a doubt, after reading an article 
opposing the idea of its antiquity—or favoring it, we 
don’t know which—as to its extreme age, but we at- 
tended a lecture on Masonry some few years since, 
that anchored us again. It was by a distinguished 
doctor of a distinguished city, and his argument, so 
to speak, “‘ knockt ’em.” 4a for the antiquity of Ma- 
sonry, he said, in substance, Who can doubt it? What 
did “A, L.” mean, he’d like to know, if it didn’t 
prove it? If Masonry didn’t exist, how could Svlo- 
mon have been a Mason? and all the prophets doubt- 
less were Masons, as was most profitable, he d 
to imply, and that it was patronized by the Sts. John, 
and was approved by the “ Master,” was doubtless 
true, because there was nothing said against it in 
the New Testament! We date our adhesion to the 
antique faith from this brillizat argument. The last 
clause of which, however, reminds us of that of the 
fellow who was brought up by the constable for sell- 
ing liquor, convicting him on the testimony of two 
who saw him sell, which he pronounced unfair, be- 
cause he could bring up five hundred to swear they 
never saw him do it. Negative proof is very strong. 
It is the best, at least, that half the committees on 
applications have to offer. 











A NEW TEMPLE IN LAWRENCE.—The Masonic 
Fraternity in Lawrence, Mass., has voted to pur- 
chase land on Lawrence and Essex streets, for the 
erection of a building to be used for their fraternity 
purposes, 





MASONS IN MIssouRI.—We learn that thé State 
of Missouri has 12,500 members of the Craft, and 246 
Lodges. 





VOLCANIC MARVELS IN JAVA. 


The materials for studying the power and the pro- 
duce of volcanic action are found, perhaps, im greater 
variety, extent and abundance in Java, than in any 
other part of the known world. All the mountains 
bear the evidence of these awfal agitations, which 
force their way from the earth’s centre to its circum- 
ference, and become the safety-valves i the ordinary 
normal action, or record the terrible explosions when 
that action is insufficient to give vent to the fierce 
and fiery element which rests or rages under the 
crust of our terrestrial sphere. Not at the top of 
Tenyer Mountain, but along its sides, and at a fluetu- 
ating elevation of 6000 to 7000 feet, we passed, on our 
way from Samarang to Sourabaya, through a erater 
of nearly three miles in length, having on each side 
various rugged elevations; the floor being sometimes 
hard and rocky, sometimes wavy, like the tidal sand, 
and sometimes so loose as to make progress difficult, 
The natives speak of the mountain with reverence, 
one of its vol-anic peaks bearing the name of Bramah 
—a name which, though of Hindoo origin, is associat- 
ed with terror in even the minds of Mussulmans. ln 
Java, as indeed throughout the Oriental work, the 
new faiths which have been imtroduced - by foreign 
invaders or settlers, whether Christian, Mohamme- 
dan or Buddhist, are all tainted with the phraseology, 
and invested with the superstitions, even of pre-his- 
toric times. 

The mud lakes fling up vact volumes of mingled 
black earth and water, and masses of smoke are seen 
in the distance ; they rise and disappear, while sounds 

bling remote thunder accompany the explosion 
of the filthy springs. As the borders of the lake are 
approached, the soil gets softer and softer, warm- 
er and warmer, till it merges in an agitated mass of 
hot mud, from which boiling columns are flung vp 
from a circular mouth, in the very centre of the lake, 
are and scattered all s:vand in successive bursts. 
The greatest height reached by jets is about thirty 
feet. The neighboring ground is impregnated with 
the salt which is found in the saline furces of springs. 
A demon, in the shape of a water serpent—is be- 
lieved to have his abode in the regions under the 
lake, and ite outpourings are but exhibitions of bis 
supernatural powers. There and elsewhere, if a 
traveller desires to obtain any information from the 
natives, he will do well to respect their credulity, and 
not to stop their narratives by expressions of doubt 
or disbelief. How often I have seen the willing 
Oriental talker suddenly and hopelessly silenced by a 
single word which could be construed into contempt 
for his religious belief or an impeachwent of his ve- 
racity. 








and sublime. 


In many parts of Java tks paths are lighted by 
jets of fire which burst from the earth’s surface—in- 
extinyuishable,or at least, never extinguished, lampe, 
whose flames are fed by a perpetual supply of bydre- 
gen, and consumed on reaching the atmosphere of 
the outer world. The whole character of the scenery 
of these tropical islands has something mysterious 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE ROWEN-MAKEBS. 


BY MRS. J. 8. CRESSY. 





What can be more delightful, 
On a cool September day, 
Than to go into the meadow, 
And turn the rowen hay ? 


What an odor floats around us 
As we toss it in the air, 

Clover, daisies, grass together, 
Fitting it for winter-fare. 


Then comes the busy raking, 
And the piling into stacks, 

And we see the oxen coming 
With the wagon and the racks. 


Done the mowing and the raking, 
So to pitching we must yield, 

And with a little perseverance 
We shall shortly clear the fleld. 


Then the frolics that will follow— 
Games at croquet, rout and ball, 
Here upon the rowen plat 
Ere the ending of the fall. 


But no game is half so pleasant 
As the one we've had to-day, 

Turning, raking, pitching over 
The delicious rowen hay. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.} 
DEACON PRY’S MISTAKE. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 





THE amiability of women is something wonderful. 
Ever since Eve allowed herself to be put upon in the 
garden, when Adam, in cowardly fashion, shifted the 
burden of his sin from his own shoulders to hers, wo- 
man has meekly bowed her head to the yoke. No 
estimate of herself has been too false for her to accept; 
no injustice too monstrous for her sweet docility. It 
would be amusing, if it were not so aggravating, to see 
with what unquestioning credulity she endorses any 
absurd opinion regarding herself promulgated by the 
other sex. 

Now I am no believer in the theory that men are 
at the bottom of every evil that affects women. I 
think they are, on the whole, good-natured, and tol- 
erant, and kindly enough disposed towards their sis- 
ters. But it must be conceded that they make wo- 
ful blanders concerning them. If woman was what 
man imagines her to be, she would be a singular 
creature—one worth going any number of millions of 
miles to behold. Whether she would be any better 
than she is now is a question. Just run over the gal- 
lery of novelists’ heroines in your mind, and see how 
many real women you find. 

Thackeray sees a Becky Sharp and an Amelia, and 
straightway the world of womankind is divided into 
piquant monsters and amiable fvols. The women 
whom Dickens draws con amore are all as alike as 
possible; Agnes, Kate Nickleby, Lizzie Hexam and 
the rest are all blood relations. And most of the 
heroines of the inferior writers are mere collections 
of characteristics, inventoried and labelled by the 
author, he, meanwhile, laboring under the charming 
illusion that he was creating a woman. 

The truth appears to be, that the first man found 
woman too complex and difficult a problem for him 
to solve, and his misapprehensions, and crude specu- 
lations, and wild fancies came down along the ages, 
and are become the common property of the world, 
80 that each generation repeats the traditions of the 

past, while it wisely fancies itself originating truth. 

There, for instance, is the trite slander that says 
women are incorrigible gossips. Are they the only 
gossips of the race? Whoever knew a man to show 
the least curiosity concerning his neighbors? the 
least desire to know anything of their history and 
goings-on? They never get together at the club, at 

the post-office, and ask questions of each other about 
John Smith, or discuss Tom Jones’s affairs in a free- 
and-easy way! They don’t gather in a village store 
of a day or evening, and look all their neighbors over, 
and tell little bits of news concerning them, and make 
every new-comer run the gauntlet of an unsparing 
criticism, and mercilessly dissect everybody’s pecu- 
liar mental constitution and habits! And then they 
don’t go home and tell their wives that they heard 
so-and-so at the “store.” Don’t they? ’ 

If they don’t, why then women, at their sewing- 
circles, and tea-fights, and in their afternoon calls, 
make all the mischief there is made, and set whole 
communities by the ears. Only if we should see wo- 
men standing round in knots at public places, we 
a be apt to suspect something. They might, to 

be sure, be talking politics, but pray, that subject, 
discussed as it is, what is it but gossip?—a mere 
repetition of persunalities, stale slanders, untruths? 

And man’s gossip, as a masculine friend of mine re- 

marked, lacks that piquancy and grace which makes 

female gossip entertaining. 

Sometimes, however, it is vastly entertaining in its 
results. The people of Bright River have never for- 
gotten Deacon Pry’s unlucky fauz pas, though it was 
half a decade of years since. The deacon did not 
hold up his head for a long time afterward, he was so 
thoroughly discomfited. 

You must know at the onset that Deacon Pry is a 
member, in good and regular standing, of one of the 


church, and has been its deacon ever since he was 
found to possess the requisite qualifications, which 
was a good while ago. Soif you imagined that gos- 
siping was a sin of which only the world’s people are 
guilty, you are much mistaken. 

Bright River is a cosy village in a valley: the river 
winds about between the hills, and the only street 
follows in its windings. If the houses along this 
street are not picturesque and charming, it is not the 
fault of the locale. The gardens run down to the 
water’s edge; many of them have terraced banks, 
with beds of flowers which nod and smile at them- 
selves in the wandering water. There are straight- 
boled elms, with tops that divide into numberless 
arches, and lead you away to dream of Old World 
cathedrals and Druid worship; there are pensive 
willows, too, that shade great reaches of water, and 
are a faint golden cloud before the ice is gone from 
the stream. And most important of all, there is 
Proposal Oak—a stalwart monarch of the forest, un- 
der whose umbrageous protection the sweet old story 
is supposed to have been told, time after time, since 
Bright River began. 

Now Proposal Oak is at the foot of a winding path 
that leads down through the grounds of the parson- 
age. The tree is really within the area of its garden, 
but the good old minister, under whose care the pret- 
ty little home grew to what it is, kindly made a detour 
around the tree when he rebuilt his fence, and left it, 
and its inestimable privileges, open to the towns-folk.’ 
Of late, however, the old oak has lost some of its 
special sanctity, and stands knee deep in the billowy 
grass that is rarely trodden, and overlooks the silver 
winding of the river in pleasant solitude, and no 
doubt cheers its lonely old age by recalling the ro- 
mances breathed under its boughs of yore. 

The parsonage had been long unoccupied, and grass 
was growing over the flower-' , and the hedges 
were running wild, and all because the minister was 
not married, or likely to be. And so one day Deacon 
Pry, in whose charge the pretty dwelling bad been 
left, was startled by a call from two ladies, who in- 
quired if the parsonage could be rented. 

The deacon pricked up his ears, saw profit in per- 
spective, considered, and asked questions. 

* Maybe you baven’t much of a tamily?” eyeing 
his visitors curiously. 

“No!” said the elder lady. ‘Only ourselves, and 
a child, and a little maid-servant.” 

** No man about?” 

The lady smiled. 

“ No hdd 

*‘You’re a widow, perhaps?” 

The lady rose. 

“If you have decided not to let the house, we are 
wasting time. Come, Rose.” 

“Stop! Sitdown a minute. Iaintdecided. That 
is, 1 may as welilet you have it, I ’spose. Only if 
Mr. Wentworth should get married, you know, you 
might have to move sudden.” 

The ladies smiled. 

“ We shall have to run the risk of that, I suppose,” 
said the elder, presently. 

‘* Well,” rejoined the deacon, “to tell the truth, 
there aint no great danger of it, I guess. Mr. Went- 
worth is a mighty smart man, but he aint particular 
fond of the ladies.” 

The ladies present, not encouraging this diversion, 
Deacon Pry was forced to return to the business in | 
hand, which was soon concluded. 

And now, iu about an hour from the time of this 
interview, the whole village of Bright River knew 
all the deacon did about the matter—namely, that 
Mrs. Morrison and her daughter had rented the par- 
sonage for six months. 

I will not say there was no curiosity elsewhere, 
when, the next week, Mrs. Morrison’s furniture ar- 
rived, but surely that quality was so largely devel- 
oped in Deacon Pry’s dwelling, that you might sup- 
pose he monopolized all that existed in the village. 
The deacon had, in the first place, the advantage of 
position—his own house being situated exactly oppo- 
site the parsonage; he was also an idle man, and if 
it had not been for the power which keeps idle hands 
in work, he might have died of ennui. As it was, 
when the various loads of furniture were driven up 
to the door, and removed, the deacon, vigilant and 
alert, was ready to report progress. 

“ They’ve got a pianner, Sally!” 

Sally was Mrs. Pry, a placid old lady, who passed 
her life in a state of chronic drowsiness. But she 
roused up at this. 

“ A pianner?” 

‘Yes! Took six men to carryitin. And noend 
of fine furniture. And there’s more tocome.” And 
so, fearing to lose anything, the deacon returned 
hastily to his point of observation. 

In the course of two days the deacon, and through 
him the village, discovered that Mrs. Morrison was 
not @ widow, but hada husband in the army; that 
the child was peculiar, and never seen by strangers; 
likewise, that the young maid-servant was of Ger- 
man importation, and couldn’t speak a word of Eng- 
lish; that the fifth member of the family was a mag- 
niticent Maltese cat, of as much intelligence as beau- 
ty. This animal seemed to be in high favor with the 
young mistress, since he was wont to curl himself up 
in the bay window where she sat sewing, and with 
his chin upon his paws, indulge in blissful dreams, 
or else, as the deacon timorously noticed, watch the 


but because the lowered curtain effectually conceal- 
ed the interior of the room. 
Of course, the elite of Bright River called upon the 
Morrisons. Mr. Wentworth the minister called. He 
called once. Then he called again. And pretty soon 
the deacon had counted three times. And next he 
was seen tying up some rosebushes in the garden, 
and transplanting verbenas, while Miss Rose flitted 
about in white muslin, and looked as beautiful as a 
young lady in a poem; the great Maltese cat, too, as- 
sisted on these occasions, and once or twice Mr. 
Wentworth, who was very tall and dignified, was 
seen to stoop and pat the animal. 
‘““My goodness, Sally!’ ejaculated the deacon, 
— he made this discovery. 

Well, Jepthal’ 
I'll tell you what it is, the minister is in love 
with that girl.” 
“Sho now!” And Sally was momentarily inter- 
rupted in her knitting. 
“Tl bet a farm on it! Why couldn’t he have tak- 
en a fancy to Anny Mari, 1 wonder?” 
“Perhaps Anny Mari didn’t suit him,” said the old 
lady, placidly. 
The deacon gave an inarticulate growl, and went 
away. Before sunset, Bright River had a sensation. 
Mr. Wentworth was engaged to Miss Morrison. I 
wouldn’t intimate that Deacon Pry was the author 
of this story. Undoubtedly it came into life sponta- 
neously, and then grew by accretion. 
But the deacon was much exercised to know if it 
was true. He attacked the Teuton servant when she 
came for milk. 
* So your Miss Rose is going to marry our minis- 
ter,” said the good man, artfully. 
The girl opened her round blue eyes, and stared at 
him. 
** Ja! jal” she ejaculated. 
“Engaged, I suppose?” said he, speaking very 
loud and plain. 
“Nein! Nein!” said the girl, laughing, and this 
she followed with a sentence of such gibberish, that 
the deavon turned away disgusted. 
He shared, to the full, the bucolic prejudice against 
foreigners, “‘ and this,” he remarked to Sally, “‘ seem- 
ed an uncommonly stupid specimen.” 
That evening, by the merest accident, the deacon 
happened to be promenading up and down his own 
piazza, when the parsonage gate clicked, and who 
should go in but Mr. Wentworth? The deacon sto] - 
ped short, and ldoked earnestly. And in a moment 
his amazement became unspeakable. For just as 
Mr. Wentworth rang the bell, Miss Rose came ran- 
ning up the walk behind the minister, and when 
that gentleman turned to greet her, she gave alittle, 
excited exclamation, and burst into tears. It was 
because the deacon was a little thick of hearing, that 
hedidn’t catch the hurried conversation that follow- 
ed. But he saw Mr. Wentworth lead the girl in, 
holding her hands tenderly. There could be no mis- 
take about that. 
Deacon Pry pondered the subject painfully. What 
should the girl be crying about? It was very singu- 
lar! Very! There must be trouble somewhere. He 
managed to make an errand to the door, but he met 
Mrs. Morrison, who assured him, with smiling com- 
posure, that the family were well. It was all Miss 
Rose’s trouble then. That made it look still darker. 

“Sally,” remarked the deacon, ‘I’m afraid the 
Morrisons aint any better than they should be.” - 

“T shouldn’t wonder if they wasn’t, Jeptha!” re- 
plied Sally, tranquilly. 

The next day, the deacon, being on the watch, saw 
Mr. Wentworth go to the parsonage as usual. And 
pretty soon he and Miss Rese came out, as if for 
@ turn in the garden. Then, under cover of the 
friendly darkness,the deacon slipped across the street, 
and down along the hedge, and so hid behind a clump 
ofshrubbery. It was a sweet autumn night, with 
the heavens full of stars, and Deacon Pry felt as if 
they were so many merciless eyes watching him. He 
almost expected the winds to say: 

“ Here’s Deacon Pry eaves-dropping,” and the cold 
sweat started in his terror. No such violation of 
natural laws, however, occurred. The sweet south- 
west wind blew softly, and brought the voices of the 
lovers nearer. The deacon was tempted to fly, but 
valor—and curiosity—chained him to his post. Re- 
treat, when the reward of his pains was just at hand? 
Never! By-and-by, he was able to distinguish these 
words between tears: 

“I don’t know what we shall do!” 

“T wish I could help you!” said the minister, sym- 
pathetically. 

They strayed around a winding path, and again 
came back within hearing. 

“Don’t you think,” said the minister, hesitating- 
ly, ‘‘ that—perhaps—it would be better, on the whole, 
to—drown him?” 

Miss Rose gave a little frightened cry. 

*O Mr. Weutworth! 1 couldn’t, indeed I couldn’t!” 

“ I didn’t mean you, exactly; but some one might 
be found to do it, I dare say.” 

The deacon shivered. 

There was a pause. 

“*T can’t consent to it, Mr. Wentworth! He would 
haunt me all my life,” said the girl, in a trembling 
voice. 

** Would you mind it so much?” said the minister. 

“Mind it? Why, wouldn’t it be murder?” she 





opposite house as narrowly as if he were watching a 
muuse. 
Miss Rose always sat with the curtain so far drop- 


that incommoded the deacon, not only because it was 





pees of churches; moreover, he is a pillar of said 





ped that her face was not visible—a circumstance | 


asked, vehemently. 
“Perhaps! But done for a good object,” said Mr. 
| Wentworth. 


last he rose from his crouching posture, and tottered 
off home, outwardly rather shaky, and within a 
svething fire of indignation. 

“Sally!” he said, breathlessly, as soon as he found 
himeelf in her presence. ‘Sally, our minister is a 
villain!” 

“Sho! you don’t say so!” said Sally, with more 
surprise than she ever manifested before in her life. 
“A villain!” repeated the deacon, stamping about 
the rvom, and settling down his cane with emphasis. 
‘-That’s what he is. And I always suspected it. I 
never liked him, did I now, Sally? *I'want my fault 
he came here.” 

“ But do, for pity’s sake, tell us what he’s done?” 
said Mrs. Pry. 

“Done! Done!” echoed the deacon, wildly. ‘It'll 
make you shiver—as it did me—make your blood run 
cold—as it did mine. Done! OSally!” 

And then, with much energetic manifestation of 
horror, he told his story. 

“ But I'll watch him!” he said, vindictively. ‘I'll 
watch him. And when the time comes, I’ll be down 
upon him. Drown him, indeed! It’s some miser- 
able orphan whose money they’re living on, or—no, 
but that’s it! Didn’t you ever notice that the cur- 
tains are always kept down in the front chamber? 
I’ve seen shadders moving back and forth. Yes! 
There’s where they’ve kept him. And now they’re 
going to murder him. I see it! And they’ve taken 
in the minister. Poor, infatuated young man! O 
Lord! To think that such a thing could happen in 
Bright River!” 

The deacon groaned aloud. His imagination had 
run away with him. In his excited state, the intrin- 
sic improbability of his theory went for nothing. The 
conversation he had heard in the garden, he told 
Sally over and over again, could bear but one con- 
struction, 

* But the idea of Mr. Wentworth,” began Sally. 
“Sally,” said the deacon, sternly, ** don’t you know 
the Devil,”—I began it with a capital letter accident- 
ally, but, let it stand, since, in the deacon’s theology, 
the wicked one is a co-equal deity—‘‘ that he has 
some sort of a snare for everybody; and puts on all 
sorts of disguises—even the form of a lovely wo- 
man—” sighed the deacon, upon whose mature but 
susceptible heart Miss Rose's charms had not been 
lost. 

Meanwhile, the unconscious victim went away 
from the parsonage at nine o’clock, in a very gentle 
frame of mind. A fair phantom glided by his side— 
a creature of blue eyes, and dimples, and smiles; 
and anon tears chased away the smiles, and she was 
weeping bitterly. 

** What a tender heart she has!” said the minister, 
softly. ‘“ It takes all living things into its great, deep 
love!” 

And when he went up to his solitary study, and 
felt the bachelor quietness like a chill, it is no won- 
der that he looked back wistfully at the cosy parson- 
age that might be his own, and thought of Rose, and 
smiled and sighed. 

The next evening Mr. Wentworth was again a vis- 
itor at Mrs. Morrison’s. Indeed, other people had 
begun to talk of it besides Deacon Pry. The deacon, 
too, had been curiously busy that day, scattering 
doubts,and innuendoes, and suspicions, that by night- 
fall matured into positive facts. And so when Mr. 
Wentworth rang the bell at the parsonage door, oth- 
er eyes than the deacon’s watched him all up and 
down the street. 

As soon as it was dark enough to make the adven- 
ture safe, Deacon Pry stole out, crossed the street 
silently, crept along the shadow of the hedge, and 
took up his post just outside the garden paling under 
Proposal Oak. It was a little chilly, but the deacon 
had on his great-coat. Moreover, he was flaming 
within. And so an hour passed. 

By that time the moon had risen, and shone gold- 
enly across Bright River, which ran just the other 
side of the turfy path, close by the great oak. The 
river flowed very quietly; it always loitered here, as 
if loth to leave the sweet companionship of houses, 
and cultured fields, and forests not too wild and 
rough. The scene was beautiful, but I doubt if it 
touched the deacon’s heart. His was one of those 
unsensitive souls, upon whom the loveliness of na- 
ture is wasted. 

“ The soft, blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart,—he never felt 
The witchery of the soft, blue sky!"’ 

He was only conscious of numbness in his old bones, 
and an aguish chill all over him; he was only glad 
the moon shone, because it would enable him to see 
as well as hear the lovers. All his senses were intent. 
He fairly jumped when he heard the door open. 

“T knew they’d come out when the moon got up,” 
he muttered, with exultation. 

Pretty soon he heard their voices as they approach- 
ed, and shrinking back behind a group of ailders, 
strained his eyes to see. It was as he suspected, Mr. 
Wentworth and Rose Morrison—and, horresco refer- 
ens, the minister carried some sort of a burden in his 
arms. Its shape, as seen by the dim light, and 
through the screen of intervening shrabbery, was in- 
distinguishable, but the deacon saw him deposit it 
carefully on the ground, and then take something 
from the hand of Miss Rose, which looked exceeding- 
ly like aspade. It was that implement, for when, 
presently, he struck it forcibly upon the ground, the 
metal rang upon a stone. 

“Isn’t this a good place?” asked Rose, faintly. 
* The earth is mellow here.” 





A turn in the walk carried them beyond hearing. 
The deacon stayed, hoping they would return, till his 


“Why yes! I suppose the lovers who come here 
| wont suspect a grave. And we will level it so that it 


an extremely pretty face, and well worth looking at, aged rheumatic limbs cried strenuously for relief, At | will remain undiscovered.” 
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aie 
.o! you don’t say so!” said Sally, with more 
se than she ever manifested before in her life. 
villain!” repeated the deacon, stamping about 
om, and settling down his cane with emphasis. 
’s what he is. And I always suspected it. I 
liked him, did I now, Sally? *T'want my fault 
1e here.” 
it do, for pity’s sake, tell us what he’s done?” 
rs. Pry. 
me! Done!” echoed the deacon, wildly. ‘“ It'll 
you shiver—as it did me—make your blood run 
as itdid mine. Done! OSally!” 
then, with much energetic manifestation of 
r, he told his story. 
ut I'll watch him!” he said, vindictively. “I'll 
. him, And when the time comes, I’ll be down 
him. Drown him, indeed! It’s some miser- 
phan whose money they’re living on, or—no, 
at’s it! Didn’t you ever notice that the cur- 
are always kept down in the front chamber? 
seen shadders moving back and forth. Yes! 
.’3 where they’ve kept him. And now they’re 
to murder him. I seeit! And they’ve taken 
e@ minister. Poor, infatuated young man! O 
To think that such a thing could happen in 
it River!” 

.o deacon groaned aloud. His imagination had 
way with him. In his excited state, the intrin- 
\probability of his theory went for nothing. The 
rsation he had heard in the garden, he told 
over and over again, could bear but one con- 
tion, 

“at the idea of Mr. Wentworth,” began Sally. 
uly,” said the deacon, sternly, “‘ don’t you know 

evil,”—I began it with a capital letter accident- 
but, let it stand, since, in the deacon’s theology, 
icked one is a co-equal deity—‘“‘ that he has 
sort of a snare for everybody; and puts on all 

of disguises—even the form of a lovely wo- 
—” sighed the deacon, upon whose mature but 
ptible heart Miss Rose's charms had not been 


'-anwhile, the unconscious victim went away 
\ the parsonage at nine o’clock, in a very gentle 
‘eofmind. A fair phantom glided by his side— 
‘ature of blue eyes, and dimples, and smilies; 

/ non tears chased away the smiles, and she was 
ring bitterly. 

What a tender heart she has!” said the minister, 
y. It takes all living things into its great, deep 
ad when he went up to his solitary study, and 
che bachelor quietness like a chill, it is no won- 
*hat he looked back wistfully at the cosy parson- 
that might be his own, and thought of Rose, and 
-d and sighed. 
.e next evening Mr. Wentworth was again a vis- 
at Mrs. Morrison’s. Indeed, other people had 

_.n to talk of it besides Deacon Pry. The deacon, 

. had been curiously busy that day, scattering 
ots,and innuendoes, and suspicions, that by night- 
.oatured into positive facts. And so when Mr. 

tworth rang the bell at the parsonage door, oth- 
es than the deacon’s watched him all up and 

a the street. 
‘goon as it was dark enough to make the adven- 
safe, Deacon Pry stole out, crossed the street 
itly, crept along the shadow of the hedge, and 

*: up his post just outside the garden paling under 
posal Oak. It was a little chilly, but the deacon 

on his great-coat. Moreover, he was flaming 

‘ain, And so an hour passed. 

*y that time the moon had risen, and shone gold- 

' across Bright River, which ran just the other 

* of the turfy path, close by the great oak. The 

or flowed very quietly; it always loitered here, as 

‘th to leave the sweet companionship of houses, 
\ cultured fields, and forests not too wild and 
eh. The scene was beautiful, but I doubt if it 
ched the deacon’s heart. His was one of those 
sensitive souls, upon whom the loveliness of na- 
e is wasted. 

“ The soft, blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart,—he never felt 
The witchery of the soft, blue sky!" 

te was only conscious of numbness in his old bones, 

{an aguish chill all over him; he was only glad 
moon shone, because it would enable him to see 

well as hear the lovers. All his senses were intent. 
fairly jumped when he heard the door open. 

‘I knew they’d come out when the moon got up,” 

’ muttered, with exultation. 

*retty soon he heard their voices as they approach- 
and shrinking back behind a group of alders, 

-ained his eyes to see. It was as he suspected, Mr. 
entworth and Rose Morrison—and, horresco refer- 
, the minister carried some sort of a burden in his 
os. Its shape, as seen by the dim light, and 
‘ough the screen of intervening shrubbery, was in- 
tinguishable, but the deacon saw him deposit it 

.refully on the ground, and then take something 
m the hand of Miss Rose, which looked exceeding- 
like aspade. It was that implement, for when, 
esently, he struck it forcibly upon the ground, the 
tal rang upon a stone. 
‘Isn’t this a good place?” asked Rose, faintly. 
Che earth is mellow here.” 
‘Why yes! I suppose the lovers who come here 
nt suspect a grave. And we will level it so that it 
ilremain undiscovered.” 
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The deacon’s hair stood on end. His teeth chatter- 
ed. He almost groaned aloud in the anguish of his 
spirit. 

Meanwhile, the guilty pair proceeded with their 
work. There was some vigorous labor with the 
spade. Then a low, almost whispered consultation, 
and then the task appeared to be done. Miss Rose 
got up from the spot where she had been kneeling. 

“ You are sure it wont be disturbed?” she said. 

“O quite! But you can mark it yourself,if you 
like. And now we must go in. You are chilly!” 
And Mr. Wentworth wrapped her shaw! around her. 

Just here the deacon found his position intolerable. 
In moving slightly, his foot hit a loose stone that 
went sliding down the bank into the river. 

“© Herbert! What it some one has seen us?” said 
Miss Rose, in a frightened voice. 

Mr. Wentworth langhed sofily, and took a step to- 
wards the alder copse behind which the deacon lay. 

“T don’t think there’s any one here,” he said, pok- 
ing with his cane in the thicket. 

The deacon was mortally afraid the weapon would 
touch him, but that fortune which favors the brave, 
sometimes is kind to the cowardly, and he escaped. 
Mr. Wentworth turned away, and the two went in. 
Then Deacon Pry also stiffly departed. 

The next morning, the minister was astonished 
on meeting the deacon, to find his salutation unre- 
turned. Deacon Pry held his head up straight, and 
passed him with as scornful an expression as his in- 
significant feat ures could be made to assume. 

Mr. Wentworth, in some perplexity, went to the 
‘post-office. And here, too, his presence seemed to 
create a sensation. A hush fell upon the group of 
idlers. When he bid them good morning, one or two 
saluted him stiffly, and the rest turned their backs. 

“Well! If it isn’t queer!” soliloquized Mr. Went- 
worth, when he was out of the room. 

He walked home musing, meeting a good many 
curious stares on the way, which still further dis- 
concerted and puzzled him. 

In the meantime, Deacon Pry was busy. After 
sowing mysterious hints at every corner, he went to 
see Mr. Solomon Justice, the village lawyer. Mr. 
Justice stared incredulously, laughed, whistled, and 
finally told the deacon he wasa fool. * 

“T’ll swear to every word of it,” said Deacon Pry, 
growing excessively florid in the face. ‘I tell you, 
Mr. Justice, we’ve been nourishing a viper in our 
bosoms.” é 

Mr. Justice lifted his eyebrows, repeated that it 
was simply impossible, the merest nonsense. But 
persistency carries the day,and Deacon Pry prevailed. 

That night Mrs. Morrison was called into the par- 
lor, and found there, to her surprise, Mr. Justice, 
whom she knéw slightly, and rather liked, and Dea- 
con Pry, whom she knew well enough to cordially 
dislike. 

Mr. Justice had insisted upon strategy. The first 
point was to ascertain whether the child was dead. 
And so there were some cleverly-put questions, on 
the lawyer’s part, which Mrs. Morrison as cleverly 
evaded. The deacon sat silent, thinking, gleefully, 
that in spite of her, the sin would be found out. 

Presently, at a little more pointed question than had 
yet been put, Mrs. Morrison rose suddenly, with a 
crimson face. 

“Gentlemen,” she said, ‘‘ did you come here to 
satisfy your curiosity concerning that child?” 

Mr. Justice colored with genuine shame. 


With an imperious gesture she stopped him, and 
going to the door of the next room, said: 

** Bettene, go and bring Master Willie here.” 

Then she turned back, and faced the enemy. Mr. 
Justice scowled upon the deacon, and Deacon Pry 
looked piteously at the lawyer. 

Presently Betteue was heard clumping down stairs, 
and the next, came in with a shapeless bundle, which 
she put into her mistress’s arms. ; 

“There, Mr. Justice! I beg you to look your fill, 
Deacon Pry,” said the lady, flushing and paling al- 
ternately. 

The two men shrank back, and Mr. Justice grew 
quite sick, when the mother kissed the creature ten- 
derly, and it, in turn, made a harsh, ugly sound. 

“He is nineteen years old, but he cannot walk a 
step; he is fed with a teaspoon, like a baby; he will 
never be any larger than he is now. You can guess 
what it is to take careofhim. As long as he lives, be 

must be tended as an infant. Here, Bettene, take 
poor Willie away.” 

The deacon was speechless, but Mr. Justice stam- 
mered: 

‘Mrs. Morrison, what a trial!” 

“tis, indeed! But my daughter is everything to 
me.” 

“T hope Miss Rose is well,” said Mr. Justice, get- 
ting up to go, and bestowing a fierce, side glance up- 
on his discomfited coadjutor. 

Mrs. Morrison smiled. 

‘Rose is not very well. She has had a grief—a 
real grief to her, though you will smile when I tell 
you what itis. Her beautiful Maltese cat has died. 
The poor thing was fearfully sick, and Rose was 
made quite ill by seeing its suffering. We have sus- 
pected strychnine,” with a glance at Deacon Pry. 

And then that repentant man remembered a piece 
of meat liberally seasoned with poison, which he had 
left in his garden for any possible cat who should 
make a raid on hig chicken-coop. The cup of humil- 
iation was fulJ: - He meekly followed the lawyer out, 
and crept home to Sally, who soon extorted the oc- 
cazion of his discomfiture. 

“Deacon Pry, you’re a meddlesome old gossip,” 
said that mild woman. 





“I beg your pardon, madam. Notcuriosity, but—” 





Che World in Miniature, 


POEMS UNWRITTEN. 
There are poems unwritten and songs unsung, 
Sweeter than any that were ever heard— 
Poems that wait for angel tongue, 
Songs that but long for a paradise bird. 


Poems that ripple through lowliest lives— 
Poems unnoticed and hid away 

Down in the souls, where the beautiful thrives, 
Sweetly as flowers in the airs of May. 


Poems that only the angels above us. 
Looking down deep in our hearts, may behold— 
Felt though unseen by the beings who love us, 
Written on lives as in letters of gold. 


Sing to my soul the sweet song that thou livest! 
Read me the poem that never was penned— 

The wonderful idol of life that thou givest 
Fresh from thy spirit, O beautiful friend. 


One of the South Carolina registrars says that when 
the negroes come to “‘ receive the election franchise ” 
they generally bring along bags or baskets to put it 
in. Several, after regis'ration, being asked what 
they bad done, said that “gemblin with the big 
whisker make me swar to deport (support) de laws of 
United Souf Carlina.” 


As evidence of the extraordinary growth of vege- 
tation in Florida it.is mentioned that a single tomato 
plant, spreading like the banyan tree, has entirely 
covered a bed eighteen feet square. It had produced 
about six bushels of fruit up to the latter part of 
August and was still producing, a bushel or more 
being on it sometimes at once. 


The superstition that cholera is caused by poison- 
ers has been alluded to. In one commune in Italy a 
rumor spread that poisoners had arrived in the vil- 
lage. They were said to approach the doors of the 
houses, and through the keyholes blow poison on the 
family. Instantly the whole population abandoned 
their habitations, leaving only a few men, who fired 
guns out of the windows into the air, to neutralize 
the deleterious effects of what had been done. 


One of the most frightful accidents ever read of is 
that of a little girl at Little Falls. When struck by 
the engine of the emigrant train, she was knocked to 
the side of the track, but in endeavoring to rise, 
threw her right foot on the track, and it was instant- 
ly severed from the limb. Frantic with pain, the 
little one tried to recover her severed foot between 
the wheels, but the attempt was only attended by the 
loss of her left hand, which was so badly smashed as 
to render amputation necessary. It was thought she 
could not long survive, 

Two maudlin New Haveners embraced as they 
parted for the night, when one affectionately bit a 
large piece out of his friend’s lip, and swallowed it. 
The salute was taken in good part, and they went, 
arm-in-arm, to a surgeon to have the wound mended. 

A correspondent writing from Yazoo says a freed- 
man being registered, followed the official adminis- 
tering the oath very closely until he came to the 
words “and that you support the Constitution of the 
United ——.” ‘Stop dar, massa,” said he, “I can’t 
swear to do that, kaze I have a sickly wife an’ seben 
children, an’ dey is all I can support now-a-days.” 


A “lovely girl,” in Wisconsin, recently recovered 


promise suit against a perfidious lover. Her lawyer 
congratulated her on the amount, when she exclaim- 
ed, with a ferocious glance at the mulcted defendant, 
and nervously clencbing her fingers, ‘‘ I’d give overy 
penny of it jast to have one good pull at his hair!” 

We were amused at astory told upon himself by 
@ man who is notorious as a long-winded talker. 
Said he: “Seeing my friend Jones being bored by a 
man who had him button-holed, and was talking 
him blind, I called to Jones that 1 wanted to see him 
at once, on particular business. He came to me, 
when I explained to him that I had had no business, 
but was merely calling him away to save his being 
talked to death. ‘ Very much obliged,’ said Jones, 
* but’ (looking anxionsly about him) ‘ who will I find 
to save me from you?’” 

“ Sirrah,” says a justice to one brought before him, 
**You are an arrant knave.” Says the prisoner. 
“‘ Just as your worship spoke the clock struck two.” 











Marriages. 


In this city, by ig 2 Mr. Manning, Mr. William P. Hill 
and Miss Sarah A. Preble. 
Be ek Rev. Dr. Alger, Mr. Albert E. Smith and Miss Sarah 
Stone 
Rev. Leg Stowe, Mr. Julius Stone and Mrs. Helen 


B 
M. fies 
. he Robinson, Mr. James J. O’Brien and Miss 
Mary E : Gallagher. 
At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Converse, Mr. Jonathan Dorr 
and Miss Anna Taabella Kennedy. 
At Winchester, by Rev. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Edward A. 
Kingsley and Miss Mary L. Cooke. 
At Lawrence. by Rey. Mr Cooke, Mr. Alfred S. Horn, 
of Lowell, and Miss Addie Charchill. 


Deaths. 

In this city, Mrs. Frances A. Whitlock, 61; Mrs. Jo- 
hanna care 82; Miss Ella A. Breed, 23; Mr. Joshua 
Brewster, 61; Mrs. Sally Prentice, 8: Mr. "Perrence 
Wakefield, 47; Mrs. Julia A. Pope. 
anne Charlestown, Mr. Joseph A. Perkins, 31; Mr. Amos 

arp 

At Se elnie. Mr. Benjamin M. Nevers, 79. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Mary E. Hoy ‘35 

At Chelsea. Miss Fannie C. Sho 

At South Malden, Mrs Eliza Brintnall, 81. 

At Watertown, wn Franc.s Brown, 71 

At Milton Lower Falls, Miss Anna S. Harrison, 18. 

At Manchester, Mr. John Dexter, 91. 























At Newburyport, Miss Elia G. Gurney, 19. 


fourteen hundred dollars damages in a breach of 


Buch in Bittle. 


Fifteen thousand dollars was recently offered for a 
green horse that cost $400 six months since. Fact. 
The ram Merrimack is to be raised for the sake of 
the iron. 

A Mr. Fritz, of San Francisco, has left $20,000 to 
pay off some of the national debt. 

The Christians of Japan say that they are ill- 
treated.. Then let them seek other climes. 

A Fenian privateer is reported afloat. We bope 
that she will prove a second Alabama. 

Prayers half an hour long don’t accomplish much 


Louisiana planters say that coolies will not take 
the place of negroes. 

Chicago complains that most of the hackmen in 
that city are thieves and murderers. 

New Hampshire has made a million and a quarter 
out of country boarders this season. 

A Maine Yankee has come to his death by whittling 
his leg instead of a shingle. 

Fair Haven sent out 2,640,000 quarts of oysters last 
year. 

Derby’s gout makes him think of resigning. Resig- 
nation is a great virtue. 

There is balm for all in Boston—at the club- houses. 
, Senator Thayer is a sensationist of the first class, 
but he hurts himself and party. 

General Grant still keeps his mouth closed on 
Politics. 

The first snow of the season in Boston came on the 
last day of September. 

A bad turn-up—a turned-up nose. 

Kissing a wife and cutting off her nose is the latest 
fashionable amusement. 

Some of our best schoolteachers think of taking 
husbands this fall. 

Kossuth is growing so conceited, that Hungary is 
growing out of conceit with him. 

At a late temperance meeting in the London Crys- 
tal Palace the drinking-bars were in full operation. 

Oberlin College prohibits tobacco and secret socie- 
ties. 

Hasheesh eating is growing fashionable in Spring- 
field. 

The recent hail-storm in Philadelphia destroyed 
$250,000 worth of glass. 

A negro boy in Fall River is turning white, and he 
don’t like it. 

St. Louis is called the intellectual centre of the 
Germans of America. 

The question of admitting negro children to white 
schools is making a row in Ohio. 

New Hampshire has lost its oldest inbabitant, Mrs. 
Betsey P. Eastman, who died lately aged 105. 








NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 

It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, ora 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and permanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 

‘The following, among many of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 

“Having used Dr. Turner’s Tic DOULOUREUX or UnI- 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 
instances recommended it to patients suffering with neu- 
ralgia,—I have found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 
complish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 

“J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 

“12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867."* 

Mr. J. M. Stoxy, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Department under the United States government, thus 
speaks of it: 

“I have known Dr. Turner's Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and I have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world."" 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One package - $1.00 - Postage G cents. 
Six packages - 5.00 - « gy 
Twelve packages 9.00 - eS eS 

It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 
and medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & 0o., Sole Proprietors, 








120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G.S. Raymond.—TuHE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE SECRET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—-THe SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-ToUCH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THe Po.ice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vaye.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatu, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THre ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—RosaLtnue, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage —THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, vy Harry Harewood Leech —OrPHA 8s Hus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—Tne& BLack MENDICANT, - 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jic Potrer, by Matthew 8S. 
Vinton.—Sir RASHLEIGH's SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tus Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—THE SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—Tus STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—Wuite Hanp, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —Marion‘s BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE Sra LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE Sra 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tae HEART's SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVR, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DesMOND, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Spy, by-Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UNKNown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
Tue SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THEe GoLp 
Fienp, by Francis A. Durivage.—-Tne Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavuL LAROON, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Branca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tnue Lost Heir, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cynrnia, by George L. Aiken.—NREVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLackLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—TuE TCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. us: 
O.ympia, by Francis A. Durivage. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERs, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
GG FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the aun titles; 

No. 1.—Tue Gotpen EActe, By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 2.—THe WHITE ROVER hy Dr. J.H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO's SEcRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 

No. 7.—THE BorDER LeacveE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

No. 8.—TuHE Duke's Prize. by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—TuE Woop Wircu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BeEn HAmeED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—TuE Youne Pioneer, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—Tnr Duca Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 13.—THe West Point CapEt, by Ben: Perley Poore. 

No. 14.—THE Mysterious MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 

No. 15.—F1tz-HEry, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—Tne VoLunresrr, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—Tue K1ne's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 18.—Tue CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—TuE Gop Rossers, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—Tne Wire's SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 

No. 21.—Tue TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 22.—TnE Novice, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE Younc ConqueRron, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 24.—RETEIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tir, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—TuE Fenians, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—1 HE Ocean Spectres, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 29.—Jess1z HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Scyros THE Corsaim. by George L. Aiken. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
KITTY HAYES. 


~_—— 
BY MRS. WILKINSON. 
ae 


You love me, I know it; 
For, dearest, you show it 
In so many different ways,— 
The glance of your eye, 
The unbidden sigh, 
And the tremulous tale-telling gaze. 
Thank Heaven above me, 
I know that you love me, 
My own darling—dear Kitty Hayes. 


Nay, why should I doubt you? 
For, Kitty, without you 

The blue would die out from the sky; 
For never so bright 
Was its beautiful light, 

Till it borrowed the tint from your eye. 
You love me, I know it; 
For, Kitty, you show it 

In so many different ways. 
Thank Heaven above me, 
I know that you love me, 

My own darling—dear Kitty Hayes! 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 


ae 
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(Written for The Flag of dur Union.) : 
WHY PATTY WAS ABSENT. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


OES any one know why 
Patty Jones is absent?” 
asked Miss Allen the 
schoolmistress, _ raising 
her eyes from her report- 
book, where she had just 
made a long black “ ab- 
| sent mark” against that 

name, and glancing down 
the room of filixen, and 
brown, and black heads, 
and rosy, and white, and 
freckled faces that filled 
her schoolroom. 

No one responded. 

Don’t you know, Sal- 
lie White?” asked Miss 
Allen. : 

“No ma’am. I called 
for her to come to school 
this morning, but her ter Susan said 
she had'Started for achool, a qrodlbite before,” an- 
swered Sallie White, a little girlina blue gingham 
dress, with wisps of tan-colored hair hanging about 
her eyes. 

“It is very strange!” said Miss Allen. ‘She is 
very seldom absent. But perhaps she went in to see 
Lucy Mills, who has the measles, and Lucy persuaded 
her to stay with her.” And then Miss Allen forgot 
all about Patty Jones, and began to think what 
color she had better choose when she bought, with 
her next quarter’s pay, that silk dress she had been 
wanting so long, and Wondering whether her beau 
would come to see her that night. But O! ifshe had 
known where the little girl was, she wouldn’t have 
banished her so quickly from her mind. For Patty 
hadn’t stopped with Lucy Milla, who had the les 5 





when suddenly, she heard a rustling in -the bushes, 
and the strangest-looking man stepped out, right be- 
fore ber in the path! 

He was very tall, and his face was very pale, and 
he had great, black eyes, and black hair that hung 
down over his shoulders. e 

Patty was very much frightened at first, but he 
took off his hat with such a very polite bow, that she 
was immediately reassured, 

“Good morning, my little Jenny Wren!” he said. 
“T have sought for you in every part of the woods, 
this morning, and had begun to think you must have 
taken your flight southward, although it is so early. 
{ am overjoyed to find you!” 

Patty looked at him in bewilderment. 

“ My name is Patty Jones,” she said, timidly. ‘I 
am not Jenny Wren,” 

“You are not Jenny Wren? Can it be that your 
diminutive size and your plumage have deceived me? 
Ah! then you are not the little Wood Lark, the 
sweetest of all songsters! Come, my pretty one, and 
we will build our hest together!” He stretched his 
hand out towards Patty, as he spoke, but she drew 
back in affright. 

“Why so timid, my sweet one? Is it possible that 
you do not recognize me? I ama fine specimen of 
the Strix Virginiana, the Great Horned Owl! I 
live in the deep solitudes of dark swamps, and 
build my nest in the forks of tall trees. lam acou- 
sin to the great Eagle Owl of Europe, and am found 
principally in the country around Hudson’s Bay, 
but I am also found in Kamschatka, and extend 
even to the Arctic regions. But this broad glare of 
daylight is painful to my eyes, and Iam also some- 
what sleepy. Come, my pretty Wood Lark, let us 
hasten to our nest!” 

He put his long, bony arm around Patty’s waist, 
lifted her from the ground, and ran with her lightly 
along the winding that led down deeper into the 
woods. Patty struggled and screamed, but she was 
so faint with terror that her voice was very weak, 
and only the echo answered her. 

Who could this strange creature be, who looked 
like @ man, but said he wasa Great Horned Owl! 
Where was he carrying her? O, should she ever see 
her mother again? Poor little Patty made one more 
frantic struggle to free herself, as these thoughts ran 
through her mind, but the man’s arms held her like 
a vice. 

**O, don’t struggle so, my sweet one!” he said. 
«* You’ll only rumple your pretty plumage, and bruise 
your delicate wings. We willsoon bein our nest,my 
dear, where it’s dark, and cool, and still!” 

So he went on, deeper and deeper into the woods, 
and poor Patty’s heart grew full of despair. O, if 
she had only gone to school and not stopped to pick 
the raspberries! She wondered if anybody would 
think of her at school; if Miss Allen would wonder 
why she was absent; and what they would say at 
home when night came, and she did not come. 

At last, they came to a place, where the trees were 
nearer together, and very large, and at the foot of 
one of them the man stopped. 

“ What think you, my love? Shall we build our 
nest here?” he said. ‘Ah! here is the very place!” 
he continued, running up toa still larger tree, with 
great, spreading branches. “ How delightful it will be 
to swing all day in those branches, while you cheer 
me with your melodious voice.” 

He sprang up into the tree, as nimbly as a squi:rel, 
while Patty clung to him in terror. He seated her in 
@ little nvok on one of the boughs, near the trunk, 








she wanted very much to stop and see her amoment, 
but she knew Lucy would tease her to stay and show 
her the great wax doli her uncle had given her, 
and then they would try on all its pretty dresses, 
and Lucy would want to play “come to see,” and 
before Polly could tear herself away it would be past 
school time; so she trudged resolately along, without 
once turning her head towards Lucy’s house, as 
blithe and happy a little girl as drew breath on that 
bright, sunshiny morning. 

But after she got by Lucy’s house another tempta- 
tion assailed her, and this one was too powerful for a 
mortal little girl to resist. 

Beside some bars, at the head ofa little green lane, 
that wandered down into the woods, there were some 
raspberry-bushes, loaded with ripe, delicious fruit; 
and on the other side of the bars away down into the 
woods, Patty could see the great, red berries shining. 
She picked all those on tliat side of the fence, and 
thea she looked longingly at those on the other side; 
they were so ripe and sweet, and it wasn’t school- 
time yet; she had started ever so mach earlier than 
usual; she would goin a very little ways, and pick a 
few to put into her little dinner-pail. They would 
be so niece with her luncheon, at noon. So she took 
her luncheon out of the pail, and slipped it into her 
pocket, laid her primer and spelling-book down on 
astone beside the fence, and scrambled through the 
bars into the woods. 

The trees were very tall, and their foliage was so 
thick that only a few straggling sunbeams found 
their way through, so it was almost as dark in the 
. woods as if it were twilight; but Patty was a very 
brave little girl,so she didn’t mind that at all, but 
picked away as fast as ever she could. But the fur- 
ther she went into the woods the thicker she found 
the berries, and she was ever so far away from the 
fence, and had got her pail almost full, befure she 
remembered how long she had been there, and that 
it must be past echool-time. 

She put the cover on to her pail so that the ber- 


started back to the fence, as fast as she could go, 








= needn’t jamp out when she was running, and 


and perched himself upon another bough. 

“Now, my charmer,” he said, ‘let me hear your 
sweet voice! I will lie here amid the green leaves, 
with the wind rocking me softly, and you shall sing 
me to sleep.” 

Patty looked at him in terrified bewilderment, 
not daring to disobey, yet so frightened that she 
could not force a sound from her lips. 

“ What, you will not, my sweet one? Ah, well, 
perhaps you are right! The day is not the time in 
which to sing! We will sleep through the day, and 
when night comes we will let our voices blend in‘ 
sweet accord, and make the woods ring with me- 
lody!”” 

Then, to Patty’s great relief, he settled himself 
more comfortably upon the bough and shut his eyes, 
as if in sleep. 

All day long he sat there, opening his great, black 
eyes every now and then, and making some remark 
to Patty, upon the delightfulness of their situation. 

Once Patty was quite sure that he was asleep, and 
tried to slip down from the tree—it was very high, 
and might kill her, she thought, but anything was 
better than to stop there—but at her first motion, he 
turned and caught her arm. 

“ No, no, my pretty one, I can’t spare you, yet!’ 
he said. ‘‘ Why so impatient to fly away from me? 
Only wait until twilight comes, and we will both try 
our wings.” He leaned back again, and shut his 
eyes, but every time that Patty made the slightest 
motion, she found them wide-open and fixed upon 
her again. 

Never before had aday been so long to the poor 
little girl; she felt as ifyears had been crowded into 
it, and she dreaded while she longed for its ending. 
At last, down there in the deep, shadowy woods, the 
light began to grow dimmer; there was still an hour 
or two of daylight left, outside, but in there you 
would have thought it already twilight. 

The Great Herned Owl, as he called himself, was 
evidently satisfied that nigiit was approaching, for, 
all at once, he started up, caught Patty in his arms, 
aud climbed down from the tree. Then he ran 








wiftly along the path, now and then catching ho!d 


of a branch and swinging himself upon it, and jamp- 
ing and screaming as if he were perfectly frantic with 
delight. 

“‘To-whoot, to-whoot, to-whoo-o0-o!” he shouted, 
till he was out of breath, and all the echoes in the 
woods had started up in amazement. ‘“ There! 
Could my cousin, the Eagle Owl, beat that, do you 
think? No, my charmer! Now lend your dulcet 
voice and we'll have a charming concert! Stay a 
moment, we'll get up into one of these tall trees, so 
to make ourselves heard better.” And up into a 
tree he swung himself, still holding Patty fast. 

“Now, my sweet one, ready! To-whoot, to-whoot, 
to-whoo-o-o! Sing, my little Wood Lark, sing!” 
Poor Patty burst into a flood of tears, the first she 
had shed that day. 

** Nay, now, not so plaintive a strain,” said her tor- 
mentor. ‘Let’s have some gay music to enliven us 
@ little!” But poor Fanny sobbed on, uncontrollably. 

In the meantime, in the little schoolhouse where 
Patty’s seat had been empty all day, Miss Allen, 
who had stayed after all the scholars were gone, in 
looking over her report-book, came again to that 
long, black “ absent mark,” that she had put against 
Patty Jones’s name. Patty was a great favorite 
with Miss Allen, and she didn’t like to have her 
absent. 

*T can’t think what could have happened to Pat- 
ty,” she said, to herself. “ She isalways so punctual. 
And after she started for school it is very strange 
that she didn’t come. I think I'll go in to Mr. 
Jones’s as I go home, and see what was the reason.” 
But before she had got half-way to Mr. Jones’s, she 
saw Charley Jones, Patty’s brother, walking along 
the road, very fast, and with a very anxious expres- 
sion on his face. 

‘Twas just going over to the schoolhouse, Miss 
Allen,” he said, “to ask you if you had seen any- 
thing of Patty?” 

“Of Patty?” exclaimed Miss Allen. ‘* Why, no, 
she hasn’t been at school to-day, and I was going into 
your house to see what was the matter.”’ 

Charley’s face had grown very pale. 

“Sallie White said that she wasn’t at school this 
forenoon, but Sallie came home at noon, and mother 
thought that perhaps Patty stayed somewhere to 
play this morning, and went to school in the after- 
noon. We can’t find her, nor find anybody who has 
seen her. Mother is worried very much about her.” 

“Tt certainly is very strange,” said Miss Allen, 
and her face grew as pale as Charley’s. ‘* Perhaps 
she went into the woods to pick flowers or berries, 
and lost her way,” she said. 

“T shouldn’t think she would have gone in far 
enough to lose her way,” said Charley; but his eyes 
wandered anxiously into the dusky gloom of the 
woods, nevertheless. ‘“ There is a crazy man in the 
woods somewhere about here, they say,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘He escaped from the Insane Asylum at 
S——. He is a great naturalist, or was, before he 
was crazy; knew all about birds—an orni—what do 
you call it?” 

“QO, an ornithologist,” said Miss Allen. 

** Yes, that is it. He is very wild and furious they 
say; it takes three men to hold him. I hope Patty 
hasn’t fallen in with him. They are hunting for him 
now in the woods on the other side of the river.” 

Miss Allen’s face grew paler still. 

“0,1 don’t think she went into the woods,” she 
said, trying to speak hopefully. ‘Probably you’ll 
find her at some one of the neighbors’ houses, after 
all.” 

Just then they came to the bars where Patty had 
gone through into the woods, and Miss Allen’s quick 
eye caught sight of something lying ona stone be- 
side them. She sprang towards it, and held up to 
Charley’s gaze a little, yellow-covered primer and 
spelling-book! 

“ She did go into the woods, Charley!” she cried, 
excitedly. 

“To-whoot, to-whopt, to-whoo-0-o!” came sud- 
denly, ringing through the woods. 

“An owl,” said Charley, answering Miss Allen’s 
look of startled inquiry. 

Before she could speak again there came another— 
@ cry of distress, a child’s voice, and so faint and 
weak that it seemed as if some kindly breeze had 
arisen to bear it directly to him, or it would not have 
been heard. Charley sprang over the fence and 
dashed down into the woods, without a word, in the 
direction whence the sound had come, and Miss 
Allen followed. 

Every now and then that cry arose to guide them, 
growing nearer and nearer, and very soon Charley 
stood under the tree, one of whose slender, far-reach- 
ing upper branches was bent down with the weight 
of Patty and her persecutor. . 

One glance at the strange figure who sat balancing 
himself apon the limb, making frantic gestures and 
shouting out his loud “ to-whoots,” and at poor little 
Patty’s terror-stricken face, and Charley understood 
all. This was the crazy ornithologist from the 
S—— Asylum, whose keepers were now scouring the 
woods on the other side of the river. 

The limbon which they were bent and creaked, 
and threatened to break at every moment, and Patty, 
expecting to be dashed to the ground, had roused 
from her passive despair, and was uttering those 
cries for help, interspersed with sobs, 

“Patty, dear little Patty!” cried Charley, ‘‘ only be 
quiet one moment longer, and I will get you down!” 

O, what a cry of joy and thankfulness the poor 
little girl uttered when she heard Charley’s voice; 
and, looking down through the leaves, saw in the 
dim light his dear face that sue had never expected 
to see again! 





“Ha, ha!” shonted the maniac, looking down at 
the sound ofCharley’s voice. ‘There is my nephew, 
the Screech Owl! He is also to be found in swamps 
and marshes, but he is more migratory in his habits 
than I. Come up, nephew, and join our concert, but 
sing a little lower than your wont, or you'll drown 
my pretty Wood Lark’s voice entirely.” 

In an instant, Charley’s plan was formed. He 
knew that in strength the madman was more than 
his equal. The only way was to humor his whims, 
and let him suspect nothing. 

“ Well, uncle, I'll come up and help you a little, if 
you wish, though your concert is so nice already, 
that I don’t think Ican add anything to it.” And 
Charley climbed up into the tree. The branch where 
they were seated creaked and bent still more, as he 
stepped upon it, and Charley trembled with fear lest 
it should break. ‘‘ Uncle,” he said, “ will you lend 
me your assistance a moment? Iam not so nimble 
as you, and I can’t get, alone, out to the end of this 
long limb where I want to perch myself. Your little 
Wood Lark can do without your support, for a mo- 
ment, I am sure.” 

The maniac unloosed his arm from Patty’s waist, 
and, rising, stretched his hand out to Charley, smil- 
ing blandly. Charley made one quick sign to Patiy 
tocling to the limb, and gave the madman a violent 
push that sent him reeling down to the ground. 

Wtih one little cry of joy Patty was in her brother’s 
arms, and in a moment more they were safe on the 
ground, where Miss Allen was waiting in breathless 
anxiety. : 

“QO, you have killed him, Charley!” cried Miss 
Allen, looking with a shudder at the motionless 
figare of the maniac, lying at the foot ofthe tree. 

“ No, he is only stunned,” answered Charley, after 
one anxious glance. “I will bring help to him as 
soon as we get Patty home.’’ 

Patty could not walk, but went home in Charley's 
arms, in a hysterical spasm of laughter and tears. 
You may be sure that it was a happy household that 
welcomed her home; and when sitting in her moth- 
er’s lap, with the whole family gathered around her, 
she told the story of the dreadful day she had pass- 
ed, they were all filled with wonder and thanks- 
giving at her escape. 

The poor crazy ornithologist was only stunned, as 
Charley hai said, by the fall, and was carried back 
to the asylum from which he had escaped. 

It was weeks before Patty recovered from the 
effects of her excitement and fright so far as to fiil 
her old seat in the schoolhouse again, and for weeks 
and months afterwards, she never passed those woods, 
even in broad daylight, without a shudder. 


A ONE "HORSE CONCERN. 

A few months ago a gentleman moved to the city 
and purchased a nice property, and among other 
things to contribute to his convenience and comfort, 
procured a fine horse anda very genteel carriage. 
A “likely colored boy ” was employed at a fair salary 
to take charge of the establishment, and discharge 
the numerous duties which arise around a well reg- 
ulated homestead. For a time things went on smooth- 
ly with “Chores,” but latterly he seemed ont of 
spirits, and seldom smiled. His employer observed 
this derpondent di of “‘ Chores,” and he de- 
termined to get at the bottom of it. Perbaps he was 
in love! But no matter. Taking ‘‘ Chores” asile, 
one day, when he looked more gloomy than usual, be 
inquired considerately what it was that ailed him. 
** Well, you see, mars’r,” began ‘ Chores,” in a sort 
of tragic style, “ you’s got but one hoss, while all the 
gentlemen "bout hea has two; an’ all de boys da calls 
me a one-hoss nigger; an’ as I can’t stan’ dat, I 
spects I’ll have for to resign! I likes you fus rate, 
mars’r, an’ I’d like to stay if you had two hosses, but 
you see how it is—de boys dey can’t quit hollering, 
‘Dere go that one-hoss nigger!’” Not wishing to 
lose the services of so valuable an assistant, a second 
horse was purchased, and “‘ Chores” became a two- 
hoss nigger. : 











A SHARP ANSWER. 

In a very scarce book, Hal’s ‘‘ Parochial History of 
Cornwall,” published at Exeter in 1750, mention is 
made of Killigrew, the celebrated master of the 
Revels temp. Charles II., though he never was for- 
mally installed as court jester. The following unec- 
dote will show that, at all events, he deserved the 
appointment, even though he did not get it:—When 
Louis XLV. showed him his pictures at Paris, the 
king pointed out to him apicture of the Crucifixion 
between two portraits. “ That on the right,” added 
his majesty, “is the pope, and that on the left is my- 
self.” ‘*I humbly thank your majesty,” replied the 
wit, “for the information; for though I have often 
heard that our Lord was crucified between two 
thieves, I never knew who they were till now.” 





MINOR JOKES. 


An Irishman being aske:l in court for his marriage 
certiticate, showed a big scar on his head, about the 
shape of a shovel, which was satisfactory. 

An independent man is said to be one who can 
live without whiskey and tobacco, and shave him- 
self with brown soap and cold water without a 
mirror. 

* Pat, if Mr. Jones comes before my return, tell him 
that I will rreet him at two o'clock.” “Ay, ay, sir, 
but what shall I tell him if be don’t come?” 

Pliny speaks of certain animals that will fatten on 
smoke. How lucky would it be for sundry eloquent 
statesmen, if they could get men to do su! 
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